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General Clark withdraws 

The announcement by the White House on January 
13 that Gen. Mark W. Clark had been withdrawn, at 
his own request, from consideration as U. S. Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See closes a first chapter in a heated 
controversy. It also gives occasion to look back for a 
moment and ponder that controversy. Very striking 
was the unanimity with which Protestant clergymen 
and Protestant organizations opposed to the appoint- 
ment of an Ambassador saw in it a threat to the “tra- 
ditional American principle of separation of Church 
and State.” This would seem to imply that the uncon- 
stitutionality of a Vatican Embassy was so clear that 
nobody could miss it. Yet papers like the New York 
Times and Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal, the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, the Detroit Free Press, the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, the San Francisco Chronicle and the Portland 
Oregonian saw no threat to separation of Church and 
State. The Living Church, national Protestant Episco- 
pal weekly, said on November 4 that the proposed 
appointment did not jeopardize our separation doc- 
trine. Edward S. Corwin, professor emeritus of juris- 
prudence at Princeton University, called the appoint- 
ment “an act of state of the most commonplace sort” 
(N. Y. Times, Nov. 12). To Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., 
associate professor of history at Harvard, writing in 
the January, 1952 Atlantic Monthly, “the fuss over the 
appointment continues to seem a spectacular case of 
much ado about nothing.” Even the general board of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., which on October 31 had denounced the 
appointment as threatening the separation doctrine, 
announced on November 30 that it would be wiser, in 
the opinion of legal advisers, not to press the consti- 
tutional issue. One is left with the impression that the 
vociferous outcry about Church and State was an 
attempt, such as was successful in the case of the 
Prohibition amendment, to erect sectarian prejudice 
into national policy. 


Bonn ratifies the Schuman plan 

On hearing the good news that the West German 
Bundestag had ratified the Schuman plan on January 
11, Secretary of State Acheson remarked that its ac- 
tion was a “crucial” turning point in “the political 
evolution of postwar Europe.” That sums up our own 
thinking about this historic event. Ever since the 
French Foreign Minister first broached the idea of 
pooling the coal and steel resources of Western 
Europe, this Review strongly supported it. In addition 
to the economic advantages involved in knocking down 
a half-dozen tariff walls, the Schuman plan promised 
to end the war-breeding rivalry between Teuton and 
Gaul and set Europe on the road to unification. In a 
more immediate way, it seemed essential to the de- 
fense of the West against the threat from Moscow. 
The plan has had its ups and downs since it was first 
proposed on May 9, 1950. Even after representatives 
of the six participating nations signed the Paris pact 
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last March, there was some doubt whether all the 
governments, especially the French and German, 
would ratify it. One of the two big question marks 
was removed last December 138 when the French 
Chamber of Deputies approved the treaty despite 
the opposition of Communists and de Gaullists. The 
other has just been erased by the affirmative vote in 
the Bundestag. Since Holland earlier ratified the Paris 
pact, only Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg have still 
to act. A very significant aspect of the German vote 
was the size of the majority which Chancellor Aden- 
auer rolled up. Except for three rightist abstentions, 
only the Communists and Socialists voted against 
ratification. Even the representatives of the national- 
istic Association of the Homeless and Dispossessed, 
though earlier in opposition, voted with the Govern- 
ment. Perhaps a saving tide of unity sentiment has 
begun at last to roll over Western Europe. 


Vishinsky’s trick play 

While the top diplomats of the West have been 
busy elsewhere, Russia’s redoubtable Vishinsky has 
been enjoying a field day at the Paris Assembly of 
the UN. Latest Vishinsky victory, propaganda-wise, 
came on January 12, one day after the Assembly had 
given final approval to the creation of a UN Disarma- 
ment Commission to be made up of the Security 
Council members plus Canada. Mr. Vishinsky pro- 
posed an 8-point omnibus peace plan carefully calcu- 
lated to appeal to the increasing number of people 
everywhere who distrust the intentions of the Western 
Powers. He proposed 1) that membership in the At- 
lantic Alliance be declared incompatible with UN 
membership; 2) that an immediate Korean armistice 
be followed by withdrawal of all foreign troops from 
the 38th Parallel within 10 days and from Korea with- 
in 90 days; 3) that the new Disarmament Commission 
prepare by June 1 a treaty prohibiting atomic weap- 
ons and providing for “strict international control’— 
both to be effected simultaneously; 4) that the Big 
Five reduce their armaments and armed forces by 
one-third within a year; 5) that all countries submit 
official data on their armaments and armed forces, in- 
cluding their foreign military bases; 6) that an inter- 
national atomic control authority be set up to conduct 
inspection “on a continuing basis” without, however, 
“interfering in the domestic affairs of states”; 7) that 
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a world-wide disarmament conference be called not 
later than July 15; 8) that the Big Five be asked to 
conclude a peace pact. 


-. - gross fumble 

After studying the Vishinsky formula for twenty- 
four hours (but not, presumably, consulting Washing- 
ton) U. S. representative Ernest A. Gross was quoted 
by AP as saying: 

I listened to Mr. Vishinsky for two hours. He 
didn’t say anything really new. As for his promise 
of continued inspection under proper controls, it 
sounds like double-talk. They are just words with- 
out meaning. 


Mr. Vishinsky must have stayed up all night laugh- 
ing. More millions would be sure to believe his claim 
that nothing could stop the Americans’ mad race 
toward war. Mr. Gross then promised that Mr. Vishin- 
sky’s “words without meaning” would be given care- 
ful consideration. 


... recovered by our side 

While neither as “tremendcus” nor as “momentous” 
as Mr. Vishinsky called them, at least two of his “con- 
cessions” certainly represented verbal changes in the 
Soviet atomic position. Instead of requiring an in- 
definite interval between prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons and the establishment of a control system, the 
Soviets agreed to the inauguration of both simul- 
taneously. Instead of “periodic” inspection after noti- 
fication, they agreed to “inspection on a continuing 
basis.” Differences on these points had deadlocked 
past negotiations. As far as words go, they certainly 
had “meaning” for anyone familiar with those negotia- 
tions. The day after Mr. Gross’ maladroit remark, the 
Big Three acknowledged as much. M. Chauvel of 
France was chosen to introduce a resolution propos- 
ing that the five disarmament points be referred to 
the new Disarmament Commission, which is to meet 
by February 10. He gracefully conceded that the 
new Soviet proposals indicated “considerable rap- 
prochement.” The following day the British delegate 
gave assurance that he welcomed the new Soviet pro- 
posals. Thus at this writing it appears that our more 
experienced friends have extricated the United States 
from Vishinsky’s bear-trap, and that the whole dis- 
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armament problem will be quietly shunted to the new 
Commission, where Mr. Vishinsky cannot exploit it. 


The war on narcotics 

Illicit sales and use of drugs in the United States 
have long since reached problem proportions, partic- 
ularly in our large cities. The lowest estimate made 
of American addicts is 48,000; the less optimistic 
would raise the figure to 100,000. Recent disclosures 
of the addiction of teen-agers—if not yet strictly 
“addicts,” many are on the road to addiction—have 
roused the public conscience. Shocked citizens are 
crying for severe legal penalties, up to and including 
the death penalty, for those who sell narcotics to chil- 
dren. Some stiffer legal sanctions have already been 
enacted. President Truman signed a bill last Novem- 
ber providing heavy penalties for offenders against 
Federal narcotic laws. Massachusetts now threatens 
second offenders with a maximum sentence of life 
imprisonment, and first offenders who sell drugs to 
children can be jailed for up to twenty years. Beyond 
doubt, traffickers in drugs are a loathsome breed, par- 
ticularly when they prey upon the young. They should 
be punished adequately, which means severely. How- 
ever, the several States now considering narcotics 
laws of their own should avoid the hysteria which 
would enact stiff but unworkable penalties. A drug- 
user, old or young, who can be saved from his addic- 
tion, surely does not deserve to be swept into a long 
jail term. Some would be better served by custodial 
hospital care than by mere incarceration. But there 
should be no mercy for the vampires, from the non- 
addict “runners” to the dope czars, who make foul 
profit from a filthy trade. For such scum the law can 
scarcely be too severe. 


Republican petition on genocide 

The letter addressed by 114 Republican members 
of the U. S. House of Representatives to Secretary 
Acheson on Soviet genocide may have no immediate 
effect, but it should certainly help to dissipate some of 
the misunderstanding and wilful ignorance that still 
persists in this country on the whole genocide issue. 
The signers asked the Secretary to lodge charges of 
genocide against the Soviet Union before the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and recalled that 
representatives of some 12 million American citizens 
of eastern European descent urged Mr. Acheson to 
take a similar step last November 24. Although the 
genocide convention of the United Nations became 
formally part of international law a year ago, the U. S. 
Senate still hangs back with its ratification. The case 
is not helped by the complaisant attitude which Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, acting head of our UN dele- 
gation, has adopted towards the Soviets on the ques- 
tion of genocide (Am. 1/12, p. 385). Nor has the case 
been furthered by the persistent attempts of the con- 
vention’s enemies—open or secret—to prejudice geno- 
cide legislation by confounding it with the complex 
issues of human rights. Representative Charles J. 
Kersten of Wisconsin, one of the signers, cited the 
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slaughter of the Polish army officers at Katyn; of the 
thousands of Ukrainians at Vinnitsa; mass deportations 
of Hungarians and forced Baltic replacements as ex- 
amples of bases for the proposed charges. With these 
and similar crimes crying to high heaven, it seems 
incredible that we should have further delay in Paris 
on appealing to the convention, or in Washington on 
hastening its ratification. 


To receive more war orphans 

The Displaced Persons Act of 1948, amended June 
98, 1951, made provision for the admission of 10,000 
orphans, 5,000 of them from among the displaced 
persons (those falling under the care of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization), the other 5,000 war 
orphans from 11 Western European countries. The 
IRO, it will be recalled, officially ended on December 
$1, 1951, but orphans may still be handled, under the 
law, until July 1, 1952. Since only about 2,000 orphans 
have to date entered the United States under the 
program, two far-sighted legislators, Sen. Irving M. 
Ives (R., N. Y.) and Rep. Jacob K. Javits (R.-Lib., 
N. Y.) have introduced a bill in Congress to have the 
admission deadline for orphans extended to July 1, 
1953. July, 1952 is only six months off and the number 
of orphans whose cases are being processed (500 in 
Greece alone) could not be handled in that short time. 
We second the statement of the Congressmen that “to 
provide a haven for these war orphans is in accordance 
with the finest traditions of America and should appeal 
to the hearts of thousands of Americans.” Congress 
should pass the bill. 


London Times runs afoul of the law 

The Times of London is in trouble. In fact that 
august organ of British public opinion was ordered, 
on January 10, to stand trial in Old Bailey on a charge 
of aiding and abetting in corrupt practices during the 
general election of last October. On October 19, 1951, 
six days before the election, the Times carried a large 
advertisement inserted by Tronoh Mines, Ltd., a com- 
pany controlling tin mines in Malaya, the said adver- 
tisement being an invitation to the public to replace 
the Labor Government by one that could “be relied 
upon to encourage business enterprise and initiative.” 
Tronoh Mines, Ltd., paid the Times 800 pounds for 
the insertion of this advertisement. This was an illegal 
expenditure, in the opinion of the Crown prosecutor. 
The British election law requires that money spent 
for the promotion of a candidate be spent through 
his election agent, who has to render an account of 
all expenditures to the Clerk of the Crown in Chan- 
cery. (These provisions do not apply to expenditures 
for general publicity by the national party organiza- 
tions.) The Tronoh company, its secretary, Harold E. 
Barrenger, and the Times must all stand trial under 
this law. There are important points of public policy 
involved in this case. The intent of these provisions 
of the election law is to prevent one candidate having 
an unfair financial advantage over another. At the 





same time, the Crown, no less than the Times, is in- 
terested in preserving the traditional British freedom 
of speech. No one, so far as we know, has suggested 
that newspapers which editorially supported Mr. 
Churchill or Mr. Attlee last October were making 
illegal expenditures, though they were certainly mak- 
ing expenditures for editorial salaries, printing, etc. 
Yet there would certainly seem to be a difference 
between an editorial and a costly paid advertisement. 
The outcome of this trial is not without significance 
for all democratic countries. The United States in- 
cluded, they have all had trouble regulating campaign 
spending with a view to preserving the democratic 
character of their elections. 


The nation’s health bill 

Nobody interested in the running debate over the 
nation’s health should miss the report on private in- 
surance coverage in the December number of the 
Social Security Bulletin. Total expenditures on private 
medical care, according to the Social Security Admin- 
istration, came to $8.3 billion in 1950. Of this sum 
only about 12 per cent, or less than a billion dollars, 
was covered by insurance. Hospital insurance made 
the best showing. Of the $2.1 billion people spent on 
hospital care, almost one-third was covered by in- 
surance. From the facts revealed by the study, SSA 
concluded: 


Most of the cost of sickness to individuals is 
not being met by voluntary insurance in spite of 
its tremendous recent growth in the number of 
insurance contracts in force and in the number 
of persons having some kind of insurance. 

Proponents of a national compulsory health insurance 
program will derive new arguments from this report. 
Those opposed will find new reasons for pushing 
private insurance plans with more zeal than ever. 
Both sides can agree that we are still a long way from 
solving the problem of how to meet the bill for all 
the ills flesh is heir to. For middle-class families that 
problem is especially acute. 


The UN and Rev. Michael Scott 

The support given on January 11 to the British 
Anglican missionary, the Rev. Michael Scott, by the 
Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations General 
Assembly is a striking testimony to a rising tide of 
world opinion in favor of basic human rights. Led by 
Iraq, forty states from Asia, Africa and Latin America 
voted to express their “admiration and gratitude” to 
Mr. Scott, who had read messages from the chiefs of 
the Herrero, Damara and Nama tribes of Southwest 
Africa. The Union of South Africa, which controls 
Southwest Africa, had steadfastly refused to grant 
travel documents to these tribal. chiefs, whom this 
courageous missionary represents. A crisis was reached 
in December when the South African delegation to 
the UN, headed by Interior Minister T. C. Donges, 
decided to boycott the Trusteeship Committee. The 
Committee’s action has a further bearing that none of 
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the great Powers can afford to ignore. This includes 
our own country, which joined with eight others in 
abstaining from the vote for Mr. Scott. South Africa’s 
stubbornness in trying to keep these formerly man- 
dated peoples under its control, and still more the 
Union’s avowed expansionist policies, have stirred up 
an Africa-wide turmoil of native nationalism which 
echoes a similar unrest among smaller nations and 
former colonial peoples all over the world. If we in 
the United States wish to give no handle to Commu- 
nist propaganda about “American imperialism,” we 
cannot appear indifferent to the aspirations of the 
present and former colonial people. 


Economic Report 

As we go to press Congress is slowly recovering 
from the first shock of the President’s 13,000-word 
Economic Report. With Government spending run- 
ning about $71 billion this year, Mr. Truman pre- 
dicted that in the next fiscal year, beginning July 1, 
it would jump to somewhere between $85 and $90 
billion. That kind of spending he admitted, created 
a dilemma from which there was no escape. The 
nation faced either a budget deficit or a slash in 
defense spending. The President had originally in- 
sisted on a pay-as-you-go policy for the “tragic nec- 
essity” of rearmament. To that end he had asked 
Congress last year for an additional $10 billion in 
taxes. Congress gave him only about half that, with 
the result that the deficit for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30 would approximate $8 billion. Next 
year it might go as high as $16 billion. Resigned now 
to some deficit financing, the President suggested that 
Congress might at least minimize the evil by plugging 
loopholes in existing law and raising rates enough to 
realize about $5 billion. If a balanced budget were 
the supreme objective of national policy, it might be 
achieved, the President conceded, by sacrificing the 
defense and foreign-aid program. But he insisted that 
a budget deficit was “by far” a lesser hazard than a 
deficit in the national security effort. He warned the 
economizers: 


A balanced budget achieved the easy way by 
sacrificing the defense program and +g | the 
balance of world power in the hands of the 
Kremlin, would be false economy. 


Though the stepped-up defense effort would mean 
sacrifices in our “lush” standard of living it was not 
beyond the capacity of an economy that would turn 
out this year a record $350 billion in goods and ser- 
vices and give employment to 62 million people. 
Nor, added the President, was more inflation inevi- 
table. If Congress would restore the teeth it extracted 
last year from the Defense Production Act, the infla- 
tionary effect of an unbalanced budget could be neu- 
tralized. For legislators already preoccupied with the 
November elections the report was bitter medicine. It 
may be too bitter for many. In that event, there will be 
some reduction in defense spending, and no new taxes. 
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CATHOLICS AND HANSEN’S DISEASE 

A leprosarium, in popular fancy, is a pesthole for 
the living dead. It is a place for the segregation of 
the repulsive, disfigured victims of a cursed illness, 
who must be isolated lest they contaminate. Most 
Catholics probably share the general fancy, but at 
least they have a warm admiration for the devoted 
self-sacrifice of missionaries who have given their 
lives to the lepers. A better understanding of the 
disease itself and the extent of Catholic mission en- 
deavors for its victims is obviously called for. 

We are grateful, then, for an article in the Winter, 
1951 issue of Worldmission, “World Survey of Catho- 
lic Leprosy Work,” by Raphael Brown, reference 
assistant at the Library of Congress. Mr. Brown’s 
article is the first complete Catholic study of the ques- 
tion; it will be reprinted in February by the Mission 
Press, Techny, Ill., as a 25c booklet. 

It is a sobering survey. There are at least 4 million 
lepers in the world today, 90 per cent of them in mis- 
sion lands, and well over 75,000 of them Catholics. 
Contrary to dread superstition, only about one-third 
of the victims are infectious cases, and the latest drugs 
offer a possibility of cure for nearly all. Last May, for 
example, one of the largest leprosaria in the world 
discharged as “arrested” cases 833 patients. 

The tragedy is that at present only about 10 per 
cent of the world’s lepers receive any care or treat- 
ment whatsoever. The 1,000 Catholic missionaries 
engaged in leper work report, time and again, that 
they badly need funds for medicines and more exten- 
sive facilities. Especially in need are the lepers of the 
Catholic Philippines. Despite the fact that in 1949 
the Philippines Department of Public Health spent 
20 per cent of its entire annual appropriation on the 
lepers, the fact remains that in many cases leprosaria 
lack not merely the latest drugs, but even adequate 
food and clothing for their patients. 

In sober truth, we Catholics have not begun to bear 
our full share of the leper’s sorrows. Reports from 
India and Africa stress the need for more Catholic 
doctors and nurses. The scattered Catholic organiza- 
tions which assist our missions among the lepers have 
done valiant work, but there is a real need for a de- 
termined world-wide organization to coordinate effort 
and guarantee support. In this matter, as in so many 
other missionary endeavors, we can learn much from 
Protestants. 

One thing we can all do, and now. We can abandon 
the ancient, unscientific and un-Christian attitude 
which makes leprosy a shameful thing. Leprosy is an 
illness. It should not be a synonym for sin any more 
than pneumonia or polio is. It is, at best, unkind to 
force afflicted human beings, who are nothing more 
than sick men, to bear a stigma which is unjust and 
inaccurate. As long as the term “leper” continues to 
have unfortunate connotations, charity demands that 
we substitute, when possible, “Hansen’s disease.” A 
leper has Hansen’s disease. He is sick, not cursed. And 
he needs our help. R. V. L. 
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Last week I had the honor to receive a visit from a 
delegation of American Indians who were here in 
Washington to plead the latest in a long list of cases 
before the Secretary of the Interior. They were: 
Thomas A. Segundo, leader of the Papago tribe in 
Arizona; Thomas Main and Carl A. Grant, both Gros 
Ventres from Montana; and Mrs. Dolly Akers, an 
Assiniboine, also from Montana. 

The case they had been pleading before Secretary 
Oscar L. Chapman was their right to engage their 
own lawyers to represent them in their tribal affairs. 
It may seem strange to many in this day and age that 
any group of American citizens should have to fight 
for such an elemental right. But such was the fact. 
D. B. Myer, Commissioner for Indian Affairs, had 
decreed that hereafter the Government would appoint 
the Indians’ lawyers for them. 

The Commissioner relied on an Act of Congress 
passed in 1872, which the Indians claim is obsolete. 
They cite instead their great Magna Charta, the 
Indians Claims Act of 1946, which was initiated by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. By this Act, all Indian griev- 
ances involving the U. S. Government are heard be- 
fore a special Indians Claims Commission. To bring 
an action against the Government before this Com- 
mission does not require, as do similar actions before 
the U. S. Court of Claims, the Government’s permis- 
sion. Appeals are taken to the U. S. Court of Claims 
and to the Supreme Court. My Indian visitors de- 
scribed this Act as the greatest victory they have ever 
won. 

However, there was a catch in it. The Indian Affairs 
Commission asserted the right to appoint the lawyers 
for the Indians in any claims they might make. This 
was the same as saying that one party to a litigation, 
the Government, had the right to name the lawyers 
of the other party, an Indian tribe. The injustice of 
such a procedure is too obvious to argue. 

It is not generally known, but American Indians 
are now well organized. Each tribe has its Tribal 
Council, with district councils under it, and the Tribal 
Councils are united nationally in the National Council 
of American Indians, with a registered lobbyist in 
Washington. I am assured that this new state of 
affairs has made a difference with the politicians. 

The Indians’ case before the Secretary was argued 
with brilliance by Mr. Main, who, along with Mr. 
Grant, had his early education at the Jesuit mission 
among the Gros Ventres, and who is Chairman of the 
Montana Governor’s Indian Advisory Council. He was 
spokesman for some 30,000 Indians in eight tribes. 
Mr. Segundo had voluntarily renounced a promising 
career in the outside world to come back and lead the 
impoverished Papagos of Arizona to some measure of 
justice and prosperity. WILFrp Parsons 


The Institute of Ibero-American Studies of the Cath- 
olic University of America announces its second an- 
nual prize essay contest on Latin America. A prize of 
$100, donated by Rev. Dr. James A. Magner, university 
procurator, will be awarded for the best essay on one 
or more phases of “The Catholic Contribution to So- 
cial Welfare in Latin America.” The contest is open 
to undergraduates in Catholic colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. For information address 
the Secretary, Institute of Ibero-American Studies, 
the Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

p> Coming conventions. The 42nd national meeting of 
the Catholic Press Association will take place in Reno, 
Nev., June 4-7. The sixth biennial convention of the 
National Council of Catholic Nurses will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 1-4. The theme of the conven- 
tion will be “The Nurse—Citizen of Two Worlds.” 
p> The annual celebration of Interracial Justice Week 
in the Catholic colleges and universities, usually held 
during the first week of March, will this year be held 
concurrently with Brotherhood Week, Feb. 17-24. Dr. 
Everett R. Clinchy, president of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews, which sponsors Broth- 
erhood Week, declared: “The purposes of Interracial 
Justice Week and Brotherhood Week are so similar 
that strength will come to each of them by this con- 
current observance.” 

p> The Archconfraternity of Prayer for the Conversion 
of Israel, with headquarters at Notre Dame de Sion, 
Kansas City 3, Mo., announces considerable progress 
during 1951. A new center in Cincinnati has over 
200 members. Several seminaries have established 
branches and others have extended their activities. 
Josephinum College, Worthington, Ohio, leads all 
seminaries with a hundred-per-cent membership of 
both faculty and students. American membership in 
the Archconfraternity now totals 45,300. 

p> Simpex Religious Classics, 1564 Broadway, New 
York City 19, has issued a new free catalog of 16-mm 
films prepared exclusively for Catholics. Eight full- 
length films are available, and a series of thirty-minute 
featurettes, depicting famous incidents and person- 
alities of Catholic history, is now in production. 

p William H. Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park Place, New York 
7, N. Y., has issued a prayerbook and a missal especial- 
ly written for children. Glory to God ($1) is a prayer- 
book for ages seven to nine; My First Missal (25c) is 
for ages nine to eleven. Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., con- 
tributes the foreword for the missal, Rev. Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B., for the prayerbook. 

B The Russian Zone of Germany has imposed a ban 
against the entry of additional Catholic priests, ac- 
cording to a Jan. 15 AP dispatch. There are now 2,000 
priests to serve 2.2 million Catholics. R. V. L. 
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Educating the whole man 


Catholic schools at all levels proudly profess to edu- 
cate for two worlds, for time and eternity. We train, 
as our school catalogs so monotonously insist, the 
“whole man.” But in our moments of introspection 
and self-criticism, we sometimes complain that we do 
not prepare our young adequately for this world; or 
else we anathematize our schools for skimping on 
the next. 

There is, of course, a balance, and a hard one to 
keep. It is interesting and encouraging, then, to read 
what Pope Pius XII had to say recently on the im- 
portance in education of the “natural virtues.” In an 
allocution delivered on September 23, 1951 to teach- 
ing members of the Order of Discalced Carmelites, 
who were in Rome for an educational convention, His 
Holiness, among other things, elaborated upon the 
basic theme that the man of grace is built upon the 
natural man. In a memorable passage, admirably 
translated by Rev. Luke O’Donnell O.S.B., St. Martin’s 
College, Olympia, Wash., he said: 

Let them [the students] learn, therefore, and let 
them show by their conduct that they have 
learned, how —— ought to act. Let their 
appearance and their dress be what it ought to be. 
Let their words be truthful and let them be true 
to their words. When they have given a promise, 
let them keep it. Let them be ever the master of 
their every movement and their every word. Let 
them show respect for all, disturbing no man in 
the peaceful possession of his own rights. Let 
them bear unpleasantness graciously, be courteous 
always. And, most important of all, let them keep 
God’s law. 

Although these words were addressed to teachers of 
young religious, as advice for the forming of semi- 
narians, there is no question about their applicability 
to Catholic education in general. The young savage 
whom “Sister” is trying to civilize, the raw and scatter- 
brained adolescent, the collegian who seems to have 
learned nothing in all his years of schooling—all these 
are the problem and the mild despair of our Catholic 
educators. Sometimes, perhaps, there is a temptation 
to release an academic sigh and seek consolation in 
the thought that at least we are teaching our young 
people to save their souls. 

The Holy Father’s words remind us that the super- 
natural builds upon the natural, that the good Chris- 
tian who cultivates the “natural virtues” can find it 
easier to practice the supernatural ones. Education, 
in short, deals with the whole man. All the virtues 
that pertain to man, in the natural and supernatural 
order, need to be sown and cultivated, patiently, over 
the years. 

We are not suggesting that Catholic schools adopt 
a Lord Chesterfield mentality aimed at the production 
of mere “gentlemen,” in the sense of polite and cul- 
tivated pagans. Nor do we hold that good breeding is 
a guarantee of holiness. But we do emphasize, with 
the Pope, that our growth as Christians should imply 
our growth as human beings, on all levels. The viola- 
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tion of some of the “natural virtues” is sinful; of others, 
merely boorishness. But the possession of them, in a 
well-trained Catholic, is, in the words of Our Holy 
Father, a substructure which often “points up and 
calls forth the force and charm of the supernatural.” 

So let our valiant teachers, in their endless war 
against youthful barbarity, take comfort. When they 
teach a youngster restraint in his manners, there is 
more hope that he will know restraint in his morals. 
A child who respects natural rights and duties will 
have a clearer eye for supernatural ones. Little (and 
bigger) ladies and gentlemen make better children 


of God. 


Children, study and TV 


Two interesting and informative surveys on the im- 
pact of television on the study habits of children have 
recently been published. The first is in the Fall, 1951 
issue of the Public Opinion Quarterly, under the title 
“Television: its impact on school children.” The sec- 


ond is a brochure prepared under the supervision of : 


the Graduate Division, Xavier University, Cincinnati, 


and entitled Of Children and Television. The first 


study covered 332 mothers of 622 children in Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; the second 544 public-school and 454 
parochial-school children in Cincinnati. 

Much to the disgruntlement, perhaps, of video 
vilifiers, both reports surprisingly agree that TV has 


not appreciably interfered with children’s study habits ~ 
and learning ability. The POQ study shows that 86 — 
per cent of the parents reported no conflict between ~ 
homework and TV—children with TV and without it ~ 
both average 1.5 hours of study on a weekday. The | 


Xavier report shows “no significant difference” in the 


school achievements of TV and non-TV children. The | 


Xavier study adds the further revelation that school 
children who have TV sets don’t do any better work 
if their parents closely control their televiewing. 

At the same time, both surveys agree on the really 
staggering amount of time children spend in watching 
TV. POQ reports that the average Cambridge child 
is glued to his set at least 2.5 hours on weekdays and 
3.5 hours on Sundays. Xavier gives the higher figures 
of 3.7 hours for each school day and 80 hours for the 
whole week—compared to 25 hours that they spend 
in school. 

Well, since school work hasn’t suffered despite the 


long hours spent TV-ing, where does the time given — 
to TV come from? The POQ report gives an answer. © 


Television cuts considerably into outdoor and indoor 


play time, into the time spent in helping in household | 
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tasks and very considerably into reading time. Twenty 
per cent of non-TV children did reading on the week- 
day preceding the interview, but only 7 per cent of 
TV children, for example. Approximately an hour and 
a half is shifted from more “creative” play to passive 
entertainment. And it is passive in another sense, too 
—many parents do not care what their children see 
(52 per cent in POQ; 34 per cent in Xavier) and 
though Cambridge parents were most concerned 
about the mystery-crime shows, Cincinnati children 
vote such shows second only to Milton Berle and the 
westerns. 

Probably the reason for this freedom allowed the 
children is that most parents find TV the easy way 
out: it keeps the children quiet, off the streets and out 
of the parents’ hair—it is used as a “pacifier,” accord- 
ing to 54 per cent in the POQ poll. 

These, to be sure, are but two limited surveys. It 
would seem likely, however, that their findings would 
be matched almost anywhere in the country, as they 
cover quite typical U. S. communities. If that be true, 
there is still no reason for TV lovers to throw their 
hats in the air and shout: “See? We've said all along 
that TV can do nobody, but nobody, any harm.” 

First of all, educators have a very good reason to 
be somewhat alarmed at the appreciable slump in 
children’s reading, even though strict schoolwork does 
not seem to suffer. It may well be that the damage to 
the children’s total educative process has not yet 
shown up, but will in later years. Further, as Dr. Ray- 
mond F. McCoy, Director of the Xavier Graduate 
Division says: 

It would be a gross misinterpretation of the 
data to hold that in the case of a given child his 
habits of watching television could not affect his 
school achievement. The data gathered in this 
study reveal that poorer television habits and 
lower IQ’s, lower parental control and poorer 


— achievement tend to be found in the same 
child. 


And, after all, that’s what parents are concerned with, 
isn’t it—the given child? 


Mr. Eden warns the Kremlin 


A most unprovocative communiqué on January 9 
marked the conclusion of the Truman-Churchill talks. 
According to the brief statement issued to the press, 
President and Prime Minister were determined to 
further the resolve of the free nations “to unite their 
strength and purpose to insure peace and security.” 
Britain reaffirmed the Anglo-American agreement con- 
cerning the use of bases in the United Kingdom. 
Though neither country believed war was inevitable, 
both Governments promised continued support to the 
European defense effort. They discovered complete 
“identity of aims” in the Middle East and recognized 
that the overriding need to conquer the Communist 
threat “transcends such divergencies as there are in 
our policies toward China.” Both countries will con- 


tinue to give full support “to United Nations measures 
against aggression in Korea.” Couched as it was in 
vague generalities, the communiqué proved a dis- 
appointment. 

It was left for Anthony Eden to drop the first hint 
of what really went on behind the closed doors of the 
conference room. In an address at Columbia University 
on January 11, the British Foreign Secretary calmly 
warned Red China that the United States and Great 
Britain would meet head-on any act of aggression in 
Southeast Asia. Here is the startling passage: 


It should be understood that the intervention 
by force by the Chinese Communists in South- 
east Asia—even if they were called volunteers— 
would create a situation no less menacing than 
that which the United Nations met and faced in 
Korea. In any such event the United Nations 
should be equally solid to resist it. 


Coming, as it did, close on the heels of the Truman- 
Churchill talks, the statement had all the force of a 
formal ultimatum to Peiping—and to the Kremlin. 

What Mr. Eden had in mind, and what had ap- 
parently preoccupied the President and the Prime 
Minister during their talks, was the extremely delicate 
situation in Indo-China, where the French have re- 
ported the imminent possibility of a Chinese invasion. 

Through sheer force of numbers the 250,000 Chinese 
poised on the frontier could very easily put an end to 
the five-year war the French and their Vietnamese 
allies have been waging against Communist rebels. To 
describe such an eventuality as “creating a situation no 
less menacing than that which the UN met in Korea” 
is an understatement. The loss of Indo-China would 
set off a chain reaction bursting through Thailand, 
Burma and Malaya to Indonesia and possibly to India 
and the Middle East. 

How we shall make good on Mr. Eden’s dramatic 
warning is anyone’s guess. The satisfied air of General 
Alphonse-Pierre Juin after his day-long conference at 
the Pentagon on January 11 would indicate that we 
intend to give France air and naval support, including 
attacks on Chinese cities and inland communications, 
should the Red Chinese invade. We should then be 
risking Russian participation in the Far Eastern con- 
flict under the terms of the Sino-Soviet pact. 

Whether we shall have to make good on Mr. Eden’s 
commitment is still another question. Under the cir- 
cumstances the threat of retaliation is the only way 
of forestalling the new attack which the Communists 
have.so obviously prepared. Both the Kremlin and 
Peiping now know that the tragic spectacle of Ameri- 
can disarmament, as of June 25, 1950, can no longer 
be regarded as an open invitation to aggression. As 
Mr. Eden further pointed out in his Columbia address, 
“So long as we are plainly capable of punishing an 
aggressor, there will be no major war.” It is heartening 
to know that we have reached a stage in our rearma- 
ment where we can steel ourselves to the risks involved 
and issue a warning with the reasonable expectation 
of making it stick. 
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Businessmen battle 
over fair trade 





Benjamin L. Masse 





F OR A FEW WEEKS last summer New York house- 
wives had the time of their lives. On May 28 Macy’s, 
the big, sprawling store on Herald Square, announced 
a series of price reductions that left economy-minded 
ladies gasping. The next day Gimbels, Abraham and 
Straus, Bloomingdale’s, a dozen others got into the 
fight. They let it be known that no one, but absolutely 
no one, was going to undersell them. For a while no- 
body did. 

The women loved it—those women, that is, who had 
the stamina to mix with the milling mobs and elbow 
their way close to the counters. The lucky ones went 
off with radios and television sets, bedding and furni- 
ture, drugs and cosmetics, electrical gadgets of all 
kinds at prices, my dear, that were simply out of this 
world. 

It’s a safe bet that only a handful of the ladies who 
stormed the department stores ever heard of “fair 
trade.” Yet fair trade was the big issue in the price 
war. What is fair trade? The answer to that is a long 
and fairly involved story, which we'll try to tell right 
away. For the moment, it’s something that prevented 
Macy’s from doing what it did before a certain day in 
May. It’s something that learned minds think is so 
important that the whole future of our competitive 
system is bound up with it. It’s also something that is 
very controversial, something that can be settled only 
by Congress. Any day now the fight over fair trade 
will come to a boil on Capitol Hill. 


Backcrounp 


As a practical policy fair trade in the United States 
is not more than twenty years old. It dates from the 
early 1930’s, when businessmen were not nearly so 
affluent and self-assured as they are today, and when 
unregulated competition, where it prevailed, was not 
universally regarded as a blessing. 

Among the people most grievously hurt by the 
naked competitive scramble for a contracting depres- 
sion market were the little fellows who sold tobacco 
in a hole in the wall, ran our corner groceries or made 
a modest living out of the thousands of small drug 
stores that dot the streets of our towns and cities. 
Sharing their grief were manufacturers who had spent 
a fortune on advertising to build good will for their 
trade-marked products. They stood by helplessly 
while price-cutting merchants destroyed in a day the 
reputation for quality they had cultivated for years. 

The little fellows, with the druggists in the van, went 
howling for relief to their State legislatures. Touched 
by the plight of their constituents, who had some 
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While housewives may be glad of the low prices 
occasioned by the “price wars” which fair trade laws 
are meant to prevent, it is quite probable that such 
wars, like many wars, do no real good in the end. 
Fr. Masse here sketches the pros and cons of the 
fair-trade problem—a real problem of controlling 
competition without opening the door to monopolistic 
practices. 


political weight to throw around, the legislators quick- 
ly voted them relief in the form of Fair Trade Acts. 

These were laws which allowed manufacturers of 
branded products—“Band-Aids,” for example, or “Frigi- 
daires’"—to determine a minimum resale price for 
their goods. The legislation permitted manufacturers 
to enter into a contract with their retailers (or jobbers 
or wholesalers) which bound the latter not to sell be- 
low the minimum fixed price. Once such contracts 
had been signed, no retailer operating within the 
boundaries of the State, whether he signed the con- 
tract or not, was allowed to sell the manufacturer's 
product below the stipulated price. If he did so, the 
manufacturer could bring the price-cutter to heel by 
securing an injunction against him in the State courts. 
He could also sue for damages. 

None of these laws, it should be noted, permitted 
horizontal price fixing, that is, agreements between 
two retailers or two jobbers or two manufacturers. 
The only price fixing legalized was vertical, between 
a manufacturer and a retailer, or a manufacturer and 
a jobber. Furthermore, no manufacturer could law- 
fully enter into such agreements unless his products 
were in competition with similar products of other 
manufacturers. By 1937 no less than 42 States had fair 
trade laws on their books. 


MILLER-Typincs Acr 


Since doubts arose over the validity of State fair 
trade legislation, which some thought in conflict with 
Federal anti-trust laws, the small businessmen went 
marching on Congress. After some soul-searching, in 
the face of a forbidding Justice Department and a re- 
luctant President, Congress amended the Sherman 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts in 1937 by pass- 
ing the Miller-Tydings Act. The law was slipped 
through, in spite of Executive opposition, as a rider 
to an appropriation bill which the President could 
not very well veto. 

The Miller-Tydings Act neither authorized nor for- 
bade State legislation on fair trade. It simply stipu- 
lated that manufacturers and retailers operating under 
State fair-trade laws were not to be held in violation 
of the Federal anti-monopoly laws. Their contracts 
setting minimum resale prices, provided they were 
in accord with State laws, were not deemed an in- 
fringement of the Sherman Act. 

For nearly fourteen years, though frequently chal- 
lenged in the courts, fair trade weathered all the legal 
storms which aggressive merchants blew up. In 1949 
the Florida Supreme Court did hold that State’s fair 
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trade law unconstitutional, but the lawyers immedi- 
ately put their heads together and fashioned a sub- 
stitute which calmed the judicial scruples. There- 
after only the most jittery fair traders could see any 
threatening clouds on the legal horizon. The 45 State 
acts seemed secure. Cutthroat competition on trade- 
marked goods had declined. The American Fair Trade 
Council stood vigilant guard and issued press releases 
at the drop of a hat. Who knew, perhaps the hold- 
outs—Missouri, Texas, Vermont, the District of Colum- 
bia—would eventually learn the score and come in 
out of the rain? 


LEGAL BOMBSHELL 


Then the lightning struck, and the blow was all 
the more paralyzing because it came suddenly and 
without any warning thunder. A supermarket in New 
Orleans, Schwegmann Brothers, cut 
prices on Seagram’s and Calvert 
Reserve whiskey. The distillers 
took their complaint to a Federal 
court and won an order enjoining 
Schwegmann from cutting prices 
on their products. Schwegmann ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court, but 
nobody seemed much concerned 
about the outcome. It looked like gg. 
a routine case, no different from all . 
the others which the courts had 
consistently decided in favor of fair trade. 

Imagine the consternation, then, in fair trade circles 
when on May 21 the Court by a 6-8 decision upheld 
the appeal and reversed the lower court. It decided 
that Schwegmann was free to cut prices on Seagram’s 
and Calvert Reserve to its heart’s content, free to 
commit, in the ironic phrase of the fair traders, all 
the philanthropy it desired. 

The Supreme Court decision did not condemn the 
Miller-Tydings Act and all State fair trade laws as 
such. It did not find them unconstitutional. It merely 
noted that contracts between manufacturer and re- 
tailer obliging the latter not to sell below a fixed 
minimum price were, in the nature of things, voluntary 
agreements and, therefore, did not apply to nonsign- 
ers. Said Justice Douglas, who wrote the majority 
opinion: 


Rie 


Ni 


Contracts or agreements convey the idea of a 
cooperative arrangement, not a program whereby 
recalcitrants are dragged in by the heels and 
compelled to submit to price fixing. 
Though the Miller-Tydings Act survived the Court’s 
bombshell constitutionally intact, though the various 
State acts, except for the nonsigner clauses, were not 
touched by it, the whole system of fair trade was 
dealt a mortal blow. If nonsigners were not bound 
by the minimum resale price fixed for their State, if 
they could cut prices with impunity, signers would 
have to reduce their prices to meet this competition 
or go out of business. 

In the confused weeks following the Schwegmann 





decision some optimistic fair traders suggested that 
manufacturers might salvage a lot from the debacle 
by selling only to distributors who would agree to 
abide by the minimum resale price. But the more 
realistic pointed out that this was no solution. Manu- 
facturers might not be willing to cut so drastically the 
number of their distribution outlets, since that would 
also reduce their volume of sales. Even if they were 
willing to freeze out nonsigners, they would scarcely 
be able to make the ban effective. A store like Klein’s 
on Manhattan’s Union Square has been known to sell 
branded products which it most assuredly never pur- 
chased either from the manufacturer or his recognized 
jobbers. Where Klein picked them up is Klein’s se- 
cret, and the big, cut-rate store isn’t telling. It would 
cost the manufacturer considerable time and money 
to find out. It would cost him so much time and money 
that he would soon be obliged to 
throw in the towel, even if he hap- 
pened to be as big and wealthy as 
General Electric. 

Furthermore, even if the manu- 
<1 facturer were able and willing to 
§S¥_ stop the flow of his products to non- 
rOl signers, it might be illegal for him 
to do so. Before the courts at the 
@: present time is a very interesting 
case which may reveal a new obsta- 
cle to fair trade in the Sherman 
Act. Last November a big New York distributor, 
Masters, Inc., charged Sunbeam, Inc., producer of 
Mixmasters and other appliances, with violating the 
Sherman Act and sued it in Federal court for treble 
damages of $75,000. Masters contends that an agree- 
ment between Sunbeam and eight of its distributors 
not to sell Mixmasters to nonsigners of its regular fair 
trade contract is a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 
Should Masters win this suit, fair trade is for all prac- 
tical purposes doomed. 


THE WENTLING CASE 


The Wentling case is another delayed-action bomb 
that may go off any time. 

S. A. Wentling, a Philadelphia mail-order house, 
sold Sunbeam appliances all over the country below 
the different fair trade prices prevailing in the various 
States. At Sunbeam’s behest the Federal District Court 
in Philadelphia ordered the Wentling Company to 
cease and desist, rejecting its plea that it could not 
be expected to know all the minimum retail prices 
fixed by Sunbeam in 45 States. Last summer the Su- 
preme Court ordered the District Court to review the 
Wentling case in the light of the Schwegmann de- 
cision. Since Wentling is a nonsigner, the decision 
against the price-cutting mail-order house may well 
be reversed. That would give mail-order houses the 
green light to play hob with fair trade all over the 
country. 

Coming after the Schwegmann decision, the filing 
of Masters’ suit and the reopening of the Wentling 
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case left the fair traders with only one recourse. Their 
position had become so perilous legally that they had 
to petition Congress for relief. They had to have a 
new law that would spell things out so clearly that 
even the Supreme Court would understand. That is 
what they are up to now on Capitol Hill, with their 
“Operation Restoration.” They want another amend- 
ment to the Sherman Act, one this time which will 
legalize beyond doubt all the nonsigner clauses in 
State fair trade acts. In no other way can the hole 
opened by the Schwegmann case be plugged, or the 
potential danger in Masters v. Sunbeam, and Sunbeam 
v. Wentling be averted. 


Pros Anp Cons 


Fair traders have refurbished their two traditional 
arguments and are all set to fire them at Congress. 

They will argue that without minimum resale prices 
the field of retail distribution will soon be monopo- 
lized by chains and department stores. The big stores 
will provoke price wars on branded products, as some 
of them did last summer, and gradually force all 
neighborhood stores out of business. Unlike the little 
stores, firms like Macy’s handle thousands of items. 
They can afford price wars. They can easily make up 
on non-fair-traded jewelry, carpets, hardware, sport- 
ing goods, shoes and clothing what they lose on trade- 
marked goods. Only ten per cent or less of their stocks 
are fair-traded anyway. Only fair trade can keep the 
corner drugstore, the small furniture dealer, the little 
tobacco shop and liquor store in existence. 

Fair traders will also argue that the manufacturer 
has an inherent right to control the price of a pro- 
prietary article. He has spent millions in research, de- 
veloping and perfecting it, attached his name to it, 
built for it a reputation for quality through careful 
manufacture and costly advertising. Without fair trade 
he cannot protect his product from the debasing price 
cutting of unscrupulous retailers. He cannot prevent 
retailers from cashing in on the good will he has built, 
and cashing in on it in such a way that they destroy 
it. That’s what happens when a retailer puts on a 
branded product a price tag only slightly higher, or no 
higher at all, than the one on a cheap product. 

The anti-fair traders will reply that the Miller- 
Tydings Act is a monopolistic graft on the body of the 
nation’s anti-monopoly legislation. The Sherman Act, 
which enshrines the country’s belief in free competi- 
tion, forbids price fixing as a restraint on trade. Miller- 
Tydings permits it. In the face of this admitted fact, 
the anti-fair traders are unimpressed by the argument 
that fair trade is necessary to preserve competition in 
the retail field. No matter how you cut it, they say, 
fair trade is price fixing and has all the stifling effects 
of price fixing. 

More specifically, they will argue that fixing a mini- 
mum resale price is not fair because it does not allow 
for differences of costs among retailers. If one retailer 
runs his business so well that he can sell at lower 
prices and still make a profit, why shouldn’t he be 
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allowed to do so? And why shouldn’t the consumer 
be permitted to shop around and enjoy the lower 
prices which a retailer's efficiency makes possible? 

They will argue, finally, that fixed prices are the 
first fatal step in an inexorable process that leads to 
rigidity and stagnation. Fixed prices keep sales down. 
Low sales limit production. Limited production spells 
unemployment. Unemployment leads to still lower 
sales, and thus the vicious circle is complete. 


CONCLUSION 


Though the arguments on both sides are persuasive, 
this writer, if he were a Congressman and had to judge 
between these battling businessmen, would, for the 
present at least, side with the fair traders. 

In the first place, there is such a thing as a fair 
price, a price which allows a fair return to the in- 
vestor and a fair wage to the workers. Unrestricted 
competition often reduces prices at the expense of 
decent wages for workers and legitimate dividends for 
stockholders, so the competitive price is fair to neither. 

Secondly, unrestricted competition leads in practice, 
as well as in theory, to monopoly. Pope Pius XI noted 
this 20 years ago. 

Thirdly, the arguments pushed by the anti-fair deal- 
ers are something less than overpowering. They can 
all be reduced to one, namely, that fair trade is mon- 
opolistic and suffers from all the ills of monopoly. 

This is not at all clear. According to the Miller- 
Tydings Act only those manufacturers can write fair 
trade agreements whose products are “in free and open 
competition with commodities of the same general 
class produced or distributed by others.” If the fair 
trade price on a Simmons bed, or a Mixmaster, or a 
bottle of Bayer aspirin has been set too high, it is 
reasonable to suppose that competition at the pro- 
ducer and, except in fair traded products themselves, 
at the retailer level will soon bring it down. If con- 
sumers can’t shop around for bargains on a Beauty 
Rest, they can and do shop around for mattresses that 
are in competition with it. So long as this is possible, 
there is no real monopoly. There is no danger that 
savings in costs will not be passed along. There is no 
danger that artificially high prices will discourage buy- 
ing and thus cut sales volume. (If fair traders are in- 
terested in keeping sales down, why do they spend 
millions of dollars annually on advertising? ) 

For the rest, fair trade does protect the small mer- 
chant. By outlawing cutthroat prices it keeps many 
small retail businesses in existence and, to this extent, 
promotes competition and gives encouragement to 
private enterprise. 

To be preserved, competition does have to be con- 
trolled. Fair trade may not be the best way to control 
it, but until it has had a longer trial, or until a better 
way is discovered, it should not be prematurely de- 
stroyed. What 45 States have found good and neces- 
sary for business cannot be nearly so pernicious as the 
opponents of fair trade make it out to be. The burden 
of proof rests on them. 
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Russian area studies 





J. Franklin Ewing 





Wort WAR II brought home to an erstwhile 
parochial America the lack of American knowledge of 
other areas. We realize how spotty was our knowledge 
of the psychology of the South Sea Islanders and our 
knowledge of how to survive in the South Pacific. We 
learned how superficial was our information about and 
real appreciation of the minds and hearts of numerous 
people for whom or among whom we had to wage 
war. Perhaps this realization was strongest in the 
minds of those who had been specialists on one phase 
of the phenomena of an area. They discovered with 
something of a shock how fragmentary their knowl- 
edge was. 

During the wasteful scramble of war times, mass 
training programs were hastily erected, principally to 
teach the languages of the areas in which we were 
interested. A little bit was done about indoctrinating 
our military men in the etiquette of Burma and in the 


Fr. Ewing, S.J., director of Fordham’s Institute of 
Contemporary Russian Studies, is an anthropologist 
who has written for America (4/12/47; 12/6/47) 
about “Egbert,” the 60,000-year-old human skeleton 
from Lebanon. 





manners of France. This preoccupation with the train- 
ing of large numbers of men subsided with the end 
of the war, naturally enough. It was replaced by ap- 
plication to serious research work and to the training 
of real experts. 

Not long after the United Nations began operating, 
the American people began to realize that the Soviet 
bloc and the free world were headed for a showdown. 
Since we knew little about Russia, so-called “area- 
study” institutes were set up in centers of learning to 
put us in possession of the knowledge we need to 
deal with the Russians. There are at present, to the 
best of my knowledge, six integrated area programs 
devoted to Russian studies. They are located at the 
University of California, Columbia, Harvard, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis), Yale and Fordham. 
Besides these six, there are fairly well-worked-out 
programs at perhaps five or six other places. These 
programs, of course, are in addition to language 
courses and occasional special courses dealing with 
Russia. It is with a Russian institute, or Russian area 
study, not with scattered courses, that this case history 
deals. 

A university can have a roster of experts who know 
a great deal about an area without having an area- 
study group or an institute. The area study must be 
organized and integrated for its own specific purposes. 

The multi-disciplinary approach in our research is 
something we share with most other institutes. It is 
one of the healthiest attitudes of modern research, 
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as well as a humble expression of the individual 
scholar’s limitations. Cooperative delving into the 
character, the expression, the history and the present 
situation of the Russian people is most fruitful in 
piecing together the total reality. 

The institute must have a corporate being and 
peculiar activities of its own, under a special director. 
Since instruction is part of the function of the insti- 
tute, both director and institute must be subject to 
the general superintendence of the university. The 
facilities of the university as a whole are available to 
the institute as they are to other departments. 

Instructors in an area-study group usually have dual 
status, that of institute members and that of instructors 
in regular departments. The undergraduate and grad- 
uate student may major or minor in Russian studies, 
or he may achieve a degree in another department 
while at the same time working for his certificate in 
the institute. Certificates may also be gained by those 
who do not desire a regular degree. This granting of 
special certificates by institutes is the rule. 

On the instructional side, integration is achieved by 
special courses which are required for the institute’s 
certificate, and by individual programing, which re- 
sults from personal attention being given to the needs 
and abilities of each student. The individualizing of 
programs is of paramount importance. 

The pertinent courses for area studies always begin 
with the language of the area. A real working knowl- 
edge of their language, it hardly need be empha- 
sized, is a necessary tool for further study of any given 
people and the key to the understanding of them. 
Great improvements in the teaching of languages were 
made during World War II. The new area study in- 
stitutes incorporate these improvements into their 
programs. 

The new method is intensive, with great insistence 
on the spoken word and the direct method. But, as 
befits an academic institution, these intensive language 
courses are not simply matters of throwing students 
together with instructors for more hours. Analysis of 
the language structure is coordinated with long hours 
of drill with native tutors. Such mechanical aids as 
phonograph records help place further emphasis on 
the spoken language. 

At Fordham’s Institute of Contemporary Russian 
Studies, intensive language courses are held ten hours 
a week. A three-month summer course of four hours 
a day enables students to catch up on a whole year 
of training. The difference between this sort of course 
and the lackadaisical methods so often used in lan- 
guage courses shows up markedly in the much better 
results obtained. 

All area programs combine courses in the humani- 
ties and in the social sciences. The sum total of these 
is expected to yield a description of the totality of 
Russian culture. But it usually does not. The gap be- 
tween ideal and reality is measured in great part by 
those courses which are of special meaning to us at 
Fordham. These courses provide instruction in the re- 
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ligion and philosophy of Russia and, perforce, the 
philosophy of communism. 

There is nothing lacking in Fordham’s coverage of 
the other fields, such as those mentioned in a recent 
review of area studies by Wendell Bennett, i.e., lit- 
erature, economics, sociology, anthropology, history, 
politics and geography. But anyone who has read 
Christopher Dawson’s books, or who is familiar with 
that oft-invoked word “values,” will appreciate why 
an institute at a Catholic university would insist on 
religion and philosophy. We also try to make much 
of Russian art, which was, until a comparatively 
recent date, religious art. The assistance of Jesuit 
Fathers of the Slavo-Byzantine Rite, who are setting 
up a special center on Fordham’s campus, helps us 
immeasurably to round out the program. 

The emphasis in area studies is usually contempo- 
rary, although one should never underestimate how 
necessary is the historical approach for the proper 
understanding of current situations. In regard both 
to the Russians at home and to American relations 
with the USSR, we have to take into account not only 
the Russian system in the concrete, but the guiding 
philosophy of the Communist regime. In addition to 
the ordinary academic activities that one would expect 
to see studied in any Russian institute, at Fordham we 
investigate a number of special means employed to 
combat communism and spread abroad a knowledge 
of its true nature, strategy and tactics. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTE TECHNIQUES 


There are other ways adopted at Fordham, besides 
the organization of the institute and the programing 
of the courses, for integrating the area study. Among 
these the faculty seminar and the joint seminar are 
prominent. In their own seminar, the faculty join in 
a discussion of specific area problems, with each spe- 
cialist helping to etch out the whole picture. In the 
joint seminar, both faculty and students participate. 
The current faculty seminar deals with “A Study of 
the Russian Man,” emphasizing the persistence of past 
cultural patterns even under the Communist regime. 

Methods less purely academic are regarded as im- 
portant in our work. The weekly luncheon or dinner 
dedicated to Russian table conversation, the institute 
parties at which the faculty and the student body 
mingle, the activities of the Russian Club (with the 
helpful stimulation and cooperation of clubs in other 
universities), the publications of both students and 
faculty, Russian movies—all these add their contribu- 
tion to unity of perception and purpose. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Beyond instruction is the important field of research. 
Research is of the essence in area studies. We all feel 
the intense need of learning more and more about 
Russia and the Russians. Research in many ways, is 
very difficult in this field. The only satisfactory re- 
search into the people of any area is to get out among 
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the people. Researches made in libraries are important, 
especially in such fields as history and literature. But 
research in a field of contemporary life must be ferti- 
lized by observation. 

Field work in Russia itself is obviously out of the 
question at present. We are therefore reduced to such 
research as we can accomplish by piecing together 
all the elusive bits of information we can gather in 
other ways. Here in New York, fortunately, we are in 
a very excellent position as regards certain types of 
research. We have here the largest number of Russian- 
speaking people in the world, outside of Russia itself. 
Many of these have come to our shores very recently. 
From them we can gather many pieces of the picture- 
puzzle that people all over America are trying to put 
together. 

America and the whole world need to have, as 
soon as possible, large numbers of experts on Russia, 
experts with more than technical knowledge in cer- 
tain fields, and more than sympathy and understand- 
ing of the Russian people. We badly need experts 
equipped with all this but also well grounded in sound 
religious and moral principles. Fordham University’s 
Institute of Contemporary Russian Studies is making 
a serious attempt to produce them. 
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Fr. Kelliher, a priest of the 
Des Moines Diocese in “a 
rural parish in the heart of 
Iowa,” here voices doubts 
about higher education. In 
our Jan. 12 issue he dis- 
cussed Protestant imitation 
of Catholic ways. 





























MORE AND MORE I am beginning to wonder if 
higher education is always an asset to our way of life. 
I am speaking now in the sense of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. I feel it would be a very 
interesting study as well as a provocative exercise for 
an educator to compare the contributions made to 
the life of the nation by the graduates of our colleges 
on the one hand, and on the other by the boys and 
girls with a high-school education. 

At the back of my mind, perhaps, there is the dis- 
turbing memory of a bright young college student 
who once implied that the ignorant had no contribu- 
tion to make towards the well-being of society. I re- 
member how my heart leaped to the defense of the 
common man. The more I thought of this intriguing 
question, the more I became convinced that brilliant 
minds are not a guarantee of sanity, and that if the 
contributions from both sides wer to be weighed in 
the balance, the contributions to simple, solid living 
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by the poorly educated would outweigh the benefits 
conferred by college-trained people. 

As I listened to the young man who was discourag- 
ing the less well educated, my conviction became more 
strongly entrenched. I had never heard such confused 
thinking emanate from a human mind. I could only 
marvel “how one small head” could harbor such con- 
fusion. Once again the truth of the poet’s “A little 
learning is a dangerous thing” was borne home to me. 

I am still old-fashioned enough to believe that the 
primary purpose of an education is to fill the mind 
with knowledge and to train the reason to use that 
knowledge in accordance with sound logic. To have 
one’s head filled with a confused and chaotic variety 
of facts is a poor substitute for learning, and only 
succeeds in making the condition of the ambitious 
student worse than before. 

I am putting these thoughts on paper to try and 
convince myself that my position is tenable. At least, 
I am of the opinion that much can be said in its favor. 

Education has become a kind of fetish with us, a 
holy of holies that we are imperiously commanded to 
fall down and adore. To be out of step with the crowd 
is to imperil your very existence. Even now I can 
hear the biting sarcasm of the intellectuals as they 
lift their weary eyebrows to dismiss the rantings of a 
dreary fool. Nevertheless, I persist. An impartial sur- 
vey of political and social action in our country today 
will not enhance esteem for the contributions of our 
intellectuals to the sanity of our times. 

Within the last forty years two great wars have 
devastated the face of the earth. Another now looms 
over the conference tables of the world, around which 
are gathered the scholars of our day. In our small 
communities, peoples of all races and creeds live in 
peace and happiness, with reasonable respect for the 
law that all must obey if rights are to be preserved. 
One is not unreasonable, then, in expecting that the 
leaders of nations should be able to find a solution to 
the world crisis that hangs over our heads. 

Reason makes little headway, however, for intel- 
lectual inconsistency is the order of our day. This is 
the great crime of our age. And this is mainly an off- 
shoot of what passes as intellectual acumen. Principles 
are discarded. Expediency becomes the magic formula 
by which statesmen hope to extricate themselves from 
the quicksands of political chicanery. They play up 
to one dictator and excoriate another. They send 
ambassadors to some nations and become squeamish 
about sending them to others certainly no worse. They 
demand a change in the administration of laws rela- 
tive to democracy in one country, while they wine 
and dine leaders of other countries who bludgeon 
their people into servility. What a piece of work has 
man become! 

Did anyone ever hear such nonsense as is dog- 
matically asserted about separation of Church and 
State? How can Christian leaders glory in denying 
to the school-children of our land a chance to gain a 
knowledge of God? How can they hold responsible 
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positions, in churches whose raison détre is to make 
God known to men! Consistency, thou art a jewell 

After an excursion into the realm of “ideas” as con- 
tained in our daily newspapers, what an unadulterated 
pleasure it is to meet your own neighbors, who main- 
tain sane minds in sound bodies. For the most part 
the members of your community are a sober, hard- 
working, normal type of citizen. They dare not play 
fast and loose with the dictates of reason, for their 
very bread and butter depend upon the right use of 
this great gift of God. A sick animal needs attention. 
It won't do to soliloquize like Hamlet, for you'll be 
minus the beast. 

How long it took our leaders to pierce the mask of 
the Russian bear and unveil its hands dripping with 
human blood! Witness the “agrarian reformers” of 
China. The common people cannot understand all 
the devious paths the intellectual takes to arrive at 
the wrong conclusion. For themselves, they are ac- 
customed to reason along the simple lines of logic, 
and generally arrive, untrammelled by a plethora of 
learning, at a sensible conclusion. Can you blame 
them, then, if after watching the mental gymnastics 
of our experts, they sadly shake their heads and mut- 
ter in their beards at what education can do to the 
mind of man? 

There is another aspect of higher education that 
bothers me. The boys and girls who are graduated 
from our high schools generally retain a humble in- 
terest in the well-being of their own community. As 
a priest I find them humbly respectful and anxious to 
serve when and where the occasion arises. It is a rare 
pleasure to meet them and work with them. 


Why is it that so many lose that sense of belonging 
when they go away to college? I would venture to say 
that the average priest finds his greatest problems 
among those who have received a higher education, 
in part or in toto. Perhaps they lack humility. Educa- 
tion, like strong wine, can quickly go to the head, un- 
less its acquisition is tempered by a true realization 
of our own nothingness. Only fools will be swept off 
their feet by the little knowledge they can acquire 
even in a lifetime of study. Knowledge is power, and 
like absolute power, it sometimes corrupts. 

Speaking of corruption reminds me that without 
belief in God and a knowledge of His teaching, there 
is no logical reason for leading an upright life. Yet on 
the matter of religious training, its need and importance 
to the well-being of a state and its citizens, the national 
organizations that deal with educational issues (with 
a few exceptions) are strangely silent, when they are 
not vehemently opposed to religious education. They 
refuse to consider the spiritual element in man. They 
deny by their actions that man has an eternal destiny. 
Even the simple motto emblazoned on our coins, “In 
God We Trust,” can get them so perturbed that they 
will go to any lengths to prove that “trust in ourselves” 
is an old American custom. 

Education is supposed to develop all of man, all his 
faculties, to produce the well-rounded individual, to 
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give to the state a man of character for its future citi- 
zen. How can it accomplish this “consummation de- 
youtly to be wished” if it fails to recognize the very 
nature of man? 

These are the thoughts that come to mind as I study 
our educational system and the human cargo it sets 
adrift each year on the seas of a turbulent world. The 
words of Christ come easily to mind, “blind leaders 
of the blind.” How low can intellectual pride take us! 
The same minds that refuse to bow before the power 
and beauty of the Triune God grovel in the dust of 


sensual shames. “What judgment would step from 
this to this!” Surely, “a sickly part of one true sense 
could not so mope.” Does it portend a series of wild 
and beastly orgies like those that the French Revolu- 
tion battened on? And all because our intellectual 
fools have said in the arrogance of their hearts: “There 
is no God.” 

Today we are watching the intellectual suicide of 
our race on a scale never before attempted by the 
foolish pride of men. Seat of Wisdom, come to our aid. 

M. G. KELLIHER 





Comic books abroad— 
a follow-up 


Richard L-G. Deverall, in the issue of December 22, 
1951 (“American comic books in Asia,” pp. 333-335), 
pointed out the harmful effect of the comics in the 
East and called for “mounting a drive for decent and 
wholesome comic books—particularly for export.” 
There follow the reactions in four other ceuntries to 
U. S. and U. S.-type comics. The evidence grows that 
this kind of U. S. “cultural” export is most effective 
anti-U. S. propaganda. 


France. The comic-book problem, aired periodically 
and indecisively in the American press and pulpit, 
has in France been the object of legislation for the 
past two years. On July 16, 1949 the Journal Officiel 
promulgated a law for the control of publications for 
young people. The law was the outcome of a two 
years’ campaign by educators, church leaders and 
others, and the result of a dozen hours of parliamen- 
tary deliberation in the midst of very pressing dis- 
cussion on the national budget. 

The legislative action was sparked by a declaration 
of the President of the Republic, M. Vincent Auriol. 
Alarmed by the number of crimes committed during 
the two previous years by young people, “often by 
very young people,” he declared that he and the 
conseil supérieur of the magistracy considered that 
the obligation they had under the Constitution forced 
them to public denunciation of certain causes which 
bore directly on juvenile delinquency. 


Their attention had been drawn .. . to the 
incitement to crime found in some magazines and 
films. The place given in some dailies to murder 
and assassination, the photographic illustrations 
calculated to attract attention to shocking and 
morbid details set up around crime an atmosphere 
of unhealthy publicity, which is not without sig- 
nificant influence on young minds and hearts. 

A fortiori, the growth of publications specializ- 
ing in descriptions of crime is especially dis- 
astrous when they reach young people and even 
children. Publications for children too often con- 
tain articles and pictures which are a clear apol- 
ogy for violence. 

As for the cinema, the stream of police and 
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gangster films filled with technical descriptions of 
the method of handling guns and trapping the 
victims of murder and robbery offers practical 
schooling in murder, and contributes among 
young people to various Lag irene y traumas, 
as is indicated in the case history of numerous 
criminals. 

The sweep of the law, passed in July, 1949 in the 
National Assembly by a vote of 424 to 181, can be 
gauged from a few of its more important articles. 
Article 2 forbids publications principally intended for 
children and adolescents to carry illustrations, ac- 
counts, news items, headlines or inserts presenting in 
a favorable light robbery, theft, falsehoods, idleness, 
villainy, hate, lewdness, acts defined as crimes or 
delicts or of a nature to pervert young people. Nor 
may publications for youth carry publicity or blurbs 
for any publications which would tend to pervert 
children or adolescents. Article 7 sets down stiff penal- 
ties for violations. While the penalties fall directly on 
the publishing concern and editors, still the author 
and, where the case arises, importers and exporters, 
as well as the distributor, may be prosecuted as princi- 
pals or accomplices. 

The fourteenth article prohibits the sale to minors 
(those under eighteen years of age) of publications— 
whether intended principally for youthful readers or 
not—which are a danger to them. It also forbids the 
public display of such publications on the streets, on 
outside or inside stands and in shops. This last pro- 
vision may tend to reduce the sale of such wares even 
among adults, who will henceforth not find this ma- 
terial on display. 

What has been the effect of this law? The Cahiers 
@ Action réligieuse et sociale in its issue for July 1, 
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1951 summarized the results of this enactment and 
the work of the commission set up under it since Feb- 
ruary, 1950, when the law actually was put into effect. 

Twenty-five publications have been forbidden un- 
der Article 14, and so cannot be sold to minors or 
publicly displayed. The publishers have not taken 
this summary action lying down. They have resorted 
to the usual defense, either by insisting that they were 
magazines devoted to art, sex education, populariza- 
tion of scientific findings or by endeavoring to con- 
tinue publication under new names or titles. The com- 
mission itself reports that it has been continually en- 
gaged in foiling every sort of strategem employed to 
conceal “the most cynical avarice and deliberate con- 
tempt for modesty and public morals.” 

What has the commission achieved in the field of 
publications specifically addressed to younger read- 
ers? There were 127 publications in this field last 
year. Twenty-nine were weeklies, 20 bi-monthlies; 78 
were monthlies or appeared irregularly; 93 made 
their chief appeal to boys, 19 to girls and 15 were 
for both groups indifferently. The commission judged 
that about one-third of the 127 fell foul of Article 2. 
In the course of 1950 it issued official warnings to the 
publishers of 16 of these magazines. In the case of 
another 35 of them it put teeth in its warning by order- 
ing the withdrawal of copies not yet sold. In other 
instances where the publication was not clearly guilty 
of violations of Article 2, it merely requested the 
editors to effect a cleanup. In general, on the basis of 
evidence up to the middle of 1951, it can be reported 
that “some of the worst have disappeared, a number 
have been completely disinfected, about a dozen, 
though still not satisfactory, have improved.” 

Besides its suppressive activity, the commission has 
on the constructive side laid down certain general 
principles and outlined certain ideals which constitute 
a code of practical recommendations and are of in- 
terest to all concerned with the comic-book problem. 
Under about twenty heads the commission has listed 
typical abuses found in magazines for adolescents and 
children, abuses which must be removed if the publi- 
cation expects a clean bill-of-health. Among the abuses 
listed are situations and plots dealing mainly with 
treachery, cruelty, affronts to decency, scandalous 
episodes, even when evil-doers receive in the end their 
just deserts; portrayal of characters emotionally and 
intellectually atrophied or so degraded that they re- 
spond only to animal instincts; representation of vio- 
lence against life, liberty, property; cruelty to animals; 
scenes depicting colonial peoples as sunk in savagery 
and vice; gross vulgarity; conceptions and accounts 
wildly fantastic; portrayal of women as a medium of 
exchange or as an object of traffic. 

In the words of the commission, “Generally speak- 
ing, there is room for emphasis on the need of re- 
humanizing characters portrayed, to present them on 
a new and higher intellectual and moral level, to in- 
troduce the feelings of sympathy (generosity, charity, 
pity ); to recognize the value of work and of the family, 
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to allow a place for upright lives, for solid happiness 
and joy.” And to help in the attainment of these more 
general goals, the commission makes specific sugges- 
tions on the handling of the “hero” and the “villain.” 


The hero’s conduct should be above reproach. 
He should always prove faithful even with ene- 
mies who are unfaithful. He will be chivalrous 
with wounded enemies or with those incapable 
of self-defense. And he has always a great respect 
for human life. He generally refuses to take jus- 
tice into his own hands, preferring to leave it to 
legitimate authorities . . . He is more ready to 
succeed by brains than brawn, and wins admira- 
tion rather for his mental and spiritual qualities 
than for his physical strength. He will not pursue 
his antagonist out of sheer love of the chase, but 
out of regard for the common good. 

The villain should not be presented in a fa- 
vorable light nor his actions so portrayed that the 
reader's attention and interest is displaced to his 
advantage. 


These recommendations are made, the commission 
declares, in an effort to remind publishers and editors 
that “children cannot be trusted in questions of morali- 
ty any more than in questions of diet to act as sole 
judges of what is good or bad for them, and the re- 
sponsibilities of those who educate cannot be shifted 
to those who are being educated.” 

There is a great deal of wisdom in the question of 
Philippe Farine, deputy from the Basses-Alpes, who, 
in concluding the parliamentary discussion on the law 
of July, 1949 asked: “What is the use of sweating out 
financial and economic measures, if we do not know 
how to protect the nation’s most precious capital, the 
human capital, and the child, the first resource of the 
country? What is the use of balancing the budget, if 
we do not know how to rebalance the morals of the 
nation?” 

Until such time as “comics” start to be funny, public 
vigilance and regulation may be part of the right 
solution. STEPHEN E. DONLON 


Iraty. In Italy, too, the problem of the “comics” has 
got to the point where Parliamentary action is thought 
necessary. During the week of December 9, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald Tribune’s Rome corre- 
spondent, Barrett McGurn, the Italian Parliament 
spent a good portion of its time debating what steps 
to take to protect children from material “which pro- 
motes violent instincts . . . incites wars of aggression 
or foments sentiments of hatred among citizens, 
peoples or races.” (Obscene material is already banned 
by law.) 

Much subject matter for the debate was supplied 
by a survey that had been conducted by [Osservatore 
Romano, the semi-official Vatican newspaper. Results 
of a polling of 6,219 boys and girls in the third to the 
eighth grade of grammar schools showed this: twenty- 
six per cent of the children said they read stuff in 
which violence was the main theme and women ap- 
peared predominantly in the role of “gun molls’— 
this was interpreted as an evident reference to the 
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U. S.-type of comic; twenty-eight per cent said that 
they preferred the type of character shown by “ban- 
dits, gangsters, outlaws, beauty contests, millionaires 
or movie stars.” 

These moral problems were the main concern of 
the Parliamentary debates, of course, but an interest- 
ing cultural note is provided by the fact that U. S. 
comics have so permeated the thinking of Italian 
youth that Italian adapters of the American “stories” 
now no longer bother to translate many phrases. 
“Crash,” “bang,” “zowie,” “oooww” and “K.O.” now 
grace the beautiful Italian language. 


ENGLAND. Until March, 1950, English distributors 
were spending some £130,000 ($364,000) a year on 
importing U. S. comics. Since that date, only publica- 
tions of cultural or educational value are permitted to 
be imported, and so the flood of U. S. comics has 
dried to a trickle—that is, directly from the source. 
The rub is that there are no restrictions on imports 
from the Continent and it is from there that U. S. 
comics still pour into England to such an extent that 
on January 2, of this year the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses in Secondary Schools took steps to have 
comic books banned in England. e 

The Ministry of Education, Scotland Yard and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury have already been ap- 
proached by several teacher and parent associations 
for the prevention of the sale of “these pernicious and 
degrading publications . . . calculated to have damag- 
ing effect on the young people, both morally and 
culturally.” 


Canapa. In December, 1950, the Canadian Parliament 
amended its criminal code so as to outlaw crime 
comics. 


Just two years ago, the comic book industry in 
the United States organized the Association of Comic 
Book Publishers. It adopted a “code” and publications 
which pass a pre-publication review get the Associa- 
tion’s seal of approval. This sounds most encouraging, 
but the New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
to Study Comics, which held hearings in New York 
City the week of December 5, 1951, felt that the in- 
dustry had done little to prove its good-will in these 
two years. The threat of censorship through amend- 
ment of the State penal laws is hanging over the 
publishers’ heads. 

Granted that many complicated questions of “free- 
dom of the press,” state censorship, private enterprise 
and the like are involved in the domestic dispute, it 
is certainly a mystery how comic book publishers can 
be so obtuse to the reaction U. S. comics are progres- 
sively getting abroad. There is a cultural front to the 
cold (if that’s what it is) war. It’s at least a debatable 
point that every sensational and sadistic U. S. comic 
book that gets in the hands of a foreign child—and 
adults devour them, too, as they do here at home—is 
a saboteur. Cannot the industry see that? H.C. G. 
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A novel of absences 


THE SEASONS’ DIFFERENCE 








By Frederick Buechner. Knopf. 303p. 
$3.50 


Even if one did not know—from the 
blurb on this book and from the ful- 
some praise sloshed over the author's 
earlier A Long Day’s Dying—that Mr. 
Buechner is a young man, one would 
know that this is the work of a young 
and (I believe the word is) “budding” 
author. The give-away lies, I think, 
in the fascination with language for 
its own sake. 

I can remember the haunting 
cadences and the strange names of 
Kubla Khan chiming in my ears for 
days after I had first read it, and if 
I had been given to trying to write 
poetry in those days, I probably would 
have essayed some monstrous epic 
after the fashion of Coleridge’s magic. 
I believe Mr. Buechner has read 
widely but not too well say in Henry 
James, and is trying to capture (or 
ape?) the master’s magic with words 
without adverting to the fact that 
words are the vehicle for thought. 

For that is precisely what is miss- 
ing—there is no thought-content to 
the tale tortuously unfolded in The 
Seasons’ Difference. There is a se- 
quence of events, to be sure, and they 
cluster around a central occurrence, 
but the whole adds up to very little, 
though I will wager a minuscule for- 
tune that the artier type of critic will 
find the book full of “symbolism.” 

The central event is some sort of 
supernatural vision a young teacher 
sees, or thinks he sees during a sum- 
mer in which he is teaching the as- 
sembled children of a small, well-to-do 
colony. This event precipitates two 
sets of reactions, those of the adults 
and those of the children. The adults 
remain skeptical, unconvinced, indif- 
ferent, especially when an attempt to 
have the vision repeated is brought to 
a burlesque ending by the children 
who dress up in sheets and parody the 
supernatural doings. 

Roiling this main trickle of story 
are all sorts of contributory (though 
more often distracting) eddies. There 
is a loony—or is he supposed to be 
the only really sane adult?—minister 
who joins all the children in a “mar- 
riage,” because only children and 
their children can save the world by 
simplicity. There is the beautiful 
young artist's model who comes to 
pose for a statue of “Abundance,” 
and whose sorrow that she took part 
in burlesquing the supposedly super- 
natural apparition balances, I gather, 
the cynicism of the others. 

Anyway, all this is carefully and 
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meticulously wrapped in a cocoon of 
worlds that is befuddling. The style 
is not only mannered, it is simpering 
—and it is too bad, for Mr. Buechner 
does have a feel for words. 

But words, in this technique, are 
merely instruments for the delving 
into depths of personality and not 
indicators of the importance of the 
human act. This thought is lucidly 
expressed by Mr. Graham Greene in 
his essay on Francois Mauriac in The 
Lost Childhood and Other Essays. Re- 
marking that with the death of James 
“the religious sense was lost to the 
English novel,” he goes on: 


The novelist, perhaps uncon- 
sciously aware of his predica- 
ment, took refuge in the sub- 
jective novel. It was as if he 
thought that by mining into 
layers of personality hitherto un- 
touched he could unearth the 
secret of “importance,” but in 
these mining operations he lost 
yet another dimension. The 
visible world for him ceased to 
exist as completely as_ the 
spiritual. 


I believe both these disappearances 
will be noted in Mr. Buechner’s book, 
for all its dealing with the “super- 
natural.” The importance of the per- 
sons is strangely muted and the outer 
world in which they move is wraith- 
like. The only reality that remains is 
the fascination with the words that 
describe the two real absences. 
Haroip C. GARDINER 


A point view in teaching 





WHY THE PRIVATE SCHOOL? 





By Alan V. Heely. Harper. 208p. $3 


The Headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
School essays an answer to the public 
schoolmen in America, and the gen- 
eral public, when they condemn the 
aims and methods of the private 
school. 

This brief apologia is written from 
the standpoint of a Christian school- 
teacher who deplores the seculariza- 
tion of Christian education; who be- 
lieves that religious education must 
be basic in a school’s purpose, and 
who repeats with Hutchins that “al- 
though it is theoretically possible to 
be moral without being religious, in 
practice it is impossible.” To this Mr. 
Heely adds: “Religion is the rock on 
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which the whole program of our 
schools should be set, and the free- 
dom to make it so is the unique priv- 
ilege of the private schools; .. . 
Secular education deceives itself if 
it believes that teaching can proceed 
from no point of view.” 

Mr. Heely discusses the matter of 
differentiation in the interest of pro- 
viding for the education of the su- 
perior student and the development 
of capacities on an individual basis; 
the ills to which the public schools are 
prey; the basis for the common at- 
titude toward the private schools; tax 
exemption for private schools; the 
need for bold courageous leadership 
from the private schools. 

Midway in the treatise the chapter 
“Take Your Choice” comments upon 
the extraordinary variety of private 
schools. The Roman Catholic schools 
are briefly noted against a background 
provided by quotations taken from 
Msgr. P. J. Furlong, former Secretary 
of Education of the New York Arch- 
diocese, and Rev. R. C. Hartnett, S.J., 
Editor of AMERICA. 

Part II analyzes the program of the 
private school, setting forth what to 
teach and how—an excellent discus- 
sion of the liberal tradition and its re- 
lation to life; the need for a unifying 
process between the course of study 
and extracurricular and cultural pur- 
suits; the contribution to the training 
of leaders. 

In the main the case presented is 
balanced and objective. The convic- 
tions of the author are supported by 
cogent reasoning and in one of the 
better chapters, “Failures and Fall- 
ings-short,” his analysis of the short- 
comings of private education contains 
some stinging indictments. Being 
quick to criticize schools which pander 
to economic motives, as well as schools 
which have become smug and com- 
placent, he calls upon the leaders in 
private education to overcome the 
deadening pull of ignorance, stupidity 
and intolerance by a faith in the value 
of the fundamental purposes of private 
education, viz.—the support of real 
educational values. 

Lioyp D. LucKMANN 


A finest U. S. son 





CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 





By Merlo J. Pusey. Macmillan. Two 
volumes, 829p. $15 


To all those who knew or who know of 
or about Charles Evans Hughes, the 
publication of Pusey’s two-volume 
work comes as a well-nigh blessed 
event. To begin with, let us say that 
Mr. Pusey has done a remarkable job. 


His work is virtually encyclopedic in 
detail, so complete as to satisfy even 
the most avid of inquirers, and ade- 
quately documented as to sources. In 
the preface the author indicates the 
basic character of the work by noting 
the primary sources of his information 
—documents, letters, the several hun- 
dred pages of biographical notes writ- 
ten by Hughes himself, personal inter- 
views on visits once or twice a week 
over a period of two and half years. 


In addition to these very obviously 
all-important sources, Mr. Pusey had 
exclusive access to Mr. Hughes’ papers 
in the Library of Congress and the 
Supreme Court as well as to a part of 
his private correspondence. Interviews 
with Hughes’ son and with other mem- 
bers of the Hughes family, friends and 
associates served to supplement other 
sources. 

This presumably definitive study of 
the one-time Chief Justice begins ap- 
propriately with his birth in 1862. 
From that point the author takes the 
reader into the Hughes household and 
with glmost the intimacy of a diary 
follows the life of Charles Evans, son 
and heir. His father as minister moved 
from Glens Falls to Sandy Hill to Os- 
wego to Newark and finally to New 
York. From there young Hughes went 
on to Madison (now Colgate) Uni- 
versity. 

Numerous letters exchanged be- 
tween Hughes and his parents while he 
was at Madison are quoted by the au- 
thor. These serve as evidence of the 
precociousness of Hughes and give 
notice of the greatness that was to 
come. This capacity is further em- 
phasized by the letters he wrote while 
he attended Brown University. There 
the intellectual growth is obvious. 
Hughes studied law at Columbia, then 
began practice with a New York firm. 

What Pusey calls a “happy inter- 
lude” came with Hughes joining the 
faculty of Cornell University, where he 
was supremely content. However, the 
practice of law soon called him back. 
His tremendously successful career at 
the bar led inevitably to public recog- 
nition by way of election to the Gover- 
norship of New York State through two 
terms, to the United States Supreme 
Court and the Presidential nomination. 
The famous “California incident” is 
covered nicely by Pusey as well as the 
stature of Hughes in his reaction to his 
1916 defeat. 

In the second volume it is “back to 
Washington” with Hughes as Secretary 
of State in the Harding Cabinet and 
his part in the Washington Conference 
that produced the much-discussed 
four-power naval treaty. During his 
tenure as Secretary of State, the point 
is well-taken that Hughes inaugurated 
what later came to be known as the 
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“good Neighbor policy.” He resigned 
as Secretary of State in 1925 and prac- 
ticed law, then was named as judge of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. He resigned from 
the World Court in 1930 to become 
Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Pusey tells with clarity and concise- 
ness the story of the attempt by Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt to “pack” the 
Supreme Court and how “Hughes’ un- 
wavering courage and cool restraint 
contributed powerfully to saving the 
Supreme Court from the most for- 
midable attack ever launched against 
its independence.” Hughes resigned 
from the Court in 1941, then relaxed 
in what is called “the little finishing 
canter.” He died August 27, 1948 at 
the age of eighty-six. 

This is the story of one of the 
greatest Americans, one who served 
his country and its people in foreign 
as well as domestic service long and 
faithfully. It is a story told with loving 
care, with solicitude, yet with ob- 
jectivity. The author, as might have 
been expected, has fallen somewhat 
but not excessively under the spell of 
Hughes’ personality. Here is the story 
of Hughes as his family knew him, 
the story of the famous beard, the story 
of how he wooed and won “the boss’ 
daughter” (and of his refusal to court 
her until he became her father’s law 
partner), the story of a man of re- 
markable intellectual power, of integ- 
rity above measure. 

The definitive judgment of the place 
of Hughes is yet to come. It must be 
left to the verdict of history, but 
Pusey’s work certainly leaves little to 
be desired in the presentation of the 
facts of the life and work of the former 
Chief Justice. If there is any adverse 
note of criticism to be offered, it must 

be of the “encyclopedic” quality of the 
work. It lacks compelling interest for 
the casual reader, but for those who 
have even a mild interest in Hughes, 
there will be no such difficulty. They 
will live with Hughes on an almost 
day-to-day basis. They will see the 
“human” side, even the romantic side, 
of a man thought of rather generally 
as cold and aloof. They will come to 
know and understand as never before 
one of America’s finest sons. 
Pau C. BARTHOLOMEW 
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Edited by Rev. Rawley Myers. Mc- 
Mullen. 183p. $2.25 


Every priest knows from personal ex- 
perience that he is a man apart. He 
is made uncomfortably aware, time 
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and again, that almost no one ever — 
looks upon him as an ordinary human, 
He is stared at in buses and on the 
street; across a restaurant, he catches 
the curious glance; even his family 
and friends, who know him too well, 
occasionally let him feel that they, too, 
think 





i trod 


him different. Basically, of ease en’ 
course, the reason is simple, for the Introd: 
priesthood is the “Greatest Calling,” 1 
the one vocation that can stir the 
imagination of nearly all men, wheth- §,yment : 


er they are for us or against us. 
This book is about that Calling, 
The editor, Fr. Rawley Myers, former 
Director of Vocations in the Diocese 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, has assembled 
twenty chapters, nearly all quite short, 
written by a startling assortment of 
contributors: a Cardinal, three Bish- 
ops, ten priests, a football coach, a 
baseball star (who is a Protestant), a 
newspaper man, a nun, two lay- 
women. Clearly, no one can complain | 
that the book is narrowly conceived. 
In content and method, the selec- | 
tions are uneven. Two or three chap- 
ters will interest priests, especially — 
Catherine De Hueck Doherty’s mov- | 
ing “To Serve God is To Reign,” and 
Sister Bede Sullivan’s observations on 
what a nun likes to find in the priest, ” 
Seminarians will profit from Clare 
Boothe Luce’s “Words to Future © 
Priests.” Nearly everyone, cleric or | 
lay, will find here something to please” 
him, and no one—as is always true © 
with a book of selections—will be com- | 
pletely satisfied. Those who will profit © 
most from the book are those for | 
whom it was primarily written: young © 
men who are thinking of the priest- | 
hood. It will be a settling influence © 
upon doubtful vocations, an inspira-~ 
tion and confirmation for solid ones, © 
Priests in parishes and spiritual coun- 
selors in our schools and colleges” 
would simplify their noble work of © 
fostering and encouraging vocations © 
by buying a couple of copies to be 
loaned out widely. 
Ricuarp V. Law or, S.]. 
























































THE FEAR OF FREEDOM 








By Francis Biddle. Doubleday. 263p. © 
$3.50 








An appropriate subtitle for this volume © 
might well be “The muddled liberal’s © 
little companion” or “How to get your | 
country destroyed in thirteen easy les- 
sons.” Lesson Ten, entitled “The | 
Quality of Loyalty,” begins by inform-_ 
ing us that the “sole standard for the” 
refusal of appointment or the removal _ 
of an employe in the Federal service 
is disloyalty to the Government of the | 
United States.” It ends upon what. 
must sound like the trump of doom for | 
every healthy-minded American: “If, 
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as I have tried to suggest, loyalty can- 
not be defined, and loyalty to one’s 
country cannot be put into words 
(loyalty to government being mean- 
ingless), no standards of loyalty can 
be drawn...” 

In the final lesson, cognizance is 
taken of a second standard of fitness 
for government service—namely, that of 
security. But, since no mortal being is 
qualified to judge whether another 
mortal would make a good security 
risk, our only reliance must be upon 
“faith that can achieve life for the 
living.” For the author to attempt a 
definition of this glowing act of belief 
would, of course, be a violation of the 
liberal’s most treasured intimacies. 

Throughout the book, Biddle 
equates Communist activities with 
“thoughts” and condemns the United 
States Supreme Court for having de- 
cided otherwise. He supports his con- 
tention by quoting frequently from 
works held in highest esteem by Com- 
munist sympathizers. A few times 
towards the beginning of the book, 
Biddle admits that, nowadays, many 
Americans are alarmed over Stalin’s 
intentions. Such craven fears, however, 
do not distress our author. 

Biddle’s basic principle, it would 
appear is: better for the entire nation 
to perish than that one innocent per- 
son somewhere, in some vague way, 
be somewhat embarrassed. The fact 
that all who live on earth must run a 
certain risk of being at times misun- 
derstood never seems to have occurred 
to the author—unless, perchance, the 
aggrieved person be a Communist or 
a fellow-traveler. 

Reading this book, one is saddened 
by the realization there probably are 
people exactly like Biddle who even 
now hold high position in our Govern- 
ment. Wiiuiam A. NoLAN 


Im a Lucky Guy, by Frank B. Gil- 
breth Jr. (Crowell. $3), covers most 
of the really important events of the 
author’s life—college, his first job, mar- 
riage, the war—told in an anecdotal 
style that is casual yet sincere. Molli 
Uebelacker believes the charm of the 
book stems from the author’s whole 
philosophy of life, his sense of propor- 
tion and appreciation of disproportion. 
He is one of the younger Gilbreths 
whose story was told in Cheaper by 
the Dozen. 


Tue EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC 
Cuurcu, by Msgr. John F. Sullivan, 
tevised by Rev. John C. O'Leary 
(Kenedy. $4.50). Francis X. Curran, 
S.J., reviews this present edition, the 
first complete revision of the original 
book which appeared in 1917, and 











TEACHERS, ATTENTION PLEASE! 


Tazre’s still time to put AMERICA’s tested educational ability 
to work in your classes for the remainder of the school year. 


And it will only take a moment of your time. 


Take a brief minute now—while you are thinking of it to fill 
in the handy coupon below and order AMERICA for your students 
today. You'll find it time well spent for in return you and your 
students will receive AMERICA’S unique service at the low cost 
of only 10c per weekly copy. Also, there’s a FREE Instructor’s 
copy for your own use with your student order. 


Each week, AMERICA analyzes and evaluates the complex and 
rapidly shifting world scene for you and your students through— 


Four or five editorial discussions of the week's important 
events . . . ten shorter editorial comments assaying the 
news at home and abroad .. . two or three longer articles 
on topics of current interest to Catholics ... a signed con- 
tribution on literature—prose, poetry, authors, literary 
morals—and eight or ten interesting reviews of the latest 
books . . . a homily or sermonette on the Gospel for the 
coming Sunday . . . and brisk, perceptive review columns 
covering all the latest Broadway plays and the newest films. 


AMERICA’s School Plan is convenient too. Your copies are de- 
livered promptly each week. We'll bill you monthly or you may 
pay for the semester in advance. Tell us when your school is 
closed for holidays or busy with exams and we’ll suspend de- 
liveries during these periods. 


Put AMERICA in your classes as soon as possible. Prove to yourself 
as so many Catholic teachers already have, that AMERICA will 
materially aid you in effecting the moral and intellectual development 
of your students. 


Fill in the coupon below and order AMERICA for your students today. 
We'll rush your first copies right out to you. 








AMERICA 


70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of AMERICA at the Special 10c Student Rate. 


Suspend delivery — From 


Bill me: Monthly ( ) Yearly in advance ( 
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[~ THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


announces 


THE 1952 WORKSHOPS 


June 13-24 


On THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND HISTORY: AS DNTEGRATING 
DISCIPLINES IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF LIBERAL 
On INTEGRATION IN THE CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
On ART IN CATHOLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
On THE CATHOLIC CURRICULUM AND BASIC READING INSTRUCTION 
ELEM ARY EDUCATION 
On SPECIAL EDUCATION OF THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
On MARRIAGE AND FAMILY EDUCATION AND COUNSELLING 
June 25 — August 9 


On INTERGROUP EDUCATION 
Lectures, discussions, panels, seminars, work groups, and demonstrations; individual problems worked 
out under staffs of specialists; undergraduate and graduate credit; specialized library facilities. Write 
NOW for complete information on Program, fees, accommodations, and applications to: 


Director of the Workshops 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


Courses leading to the standard Liberal Arts Degrees 


Pre-Professional Training 

Master’s Degree in Library Science 

Junior Year Foreign Study Plan in Fribourg, Switzerland 
Graduate Study in Florence, Italy 


The Dean 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 


For further information write: 


UUM UU 


A FAMILY OF SCHOOLS 


— with a FAMILY SPIRIT! 


Our aim — Training the whole character of 
the boy or girl 
In a Catholic atmosphere. 


ST. JOSEPH MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 2-8, resident students only. 


OUR LADY OF BETHLEHEM ACADEMY 
Girls, grades 1-8, resident students only. 


NAZARETH ACADEMY 
High school for girls. Resident and day students. 


Fully accredited, college preparatory courses. 


Ideally located on beautiful campuses in suburban La Grange Park, 
Illinois, 14 miles from Chicago. Week-end privileges. 


For particulars: Sisters of St. Joseph, 


La Grange Park, Illinois. 
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recommends it as most useful for 
ready reference and for the instruc. 
tion of converts. 


CaNCER—WHERE WE STAnpD, by Sid- 
ney Russ (Oxford. $3). In simple, in- 
telligent language, the eminent British 
authority explains the nature of the 
disease, its destructive course, its 
treatment and hopes for future ad- 
vances. Joseph J. Ayd heartily recom- 
mends it, especially for all those af- 
flicted with Cancrophobia, who fear 
and have little or no knowledge. 





Lioyp D. LuckMann teaches at 
the City College of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Rev. STEPHEN Don ton, S.]J., 
professor of Theology at West 
Baden College, was a summer 
editor, 1951, at AMERICA. 

Pau. C. BARTHOLOMEW is in the 
Department of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of 
Notre Dame. 

Rev. Witu1am A. Notan, S.J. 
is in the Sociology Depart- 
ment at St. Louis University. 








THE WORD 











“Providing good things not only in the 
sight of God, but also in the sight of 
men.” (Romans 12:17, epistle, 3rd 
Sunday after Epiphany). 


The sun was setting over Pompey Hill 
as the Irish peddler dismounted from 
his cart to ease the burden on the 
straining horse. In all his travels he 
had seen nothing that surpassed the 
natural beauty of these long-vistaed 
hills and valleys of Onondaga, New 
York. He passed the fertile fields of 
Farmer Jerome. Four years before, 
Leonard Jerome, the grandfather of 
Winston Churchill, finding the work 
in these fields too irksome, had left 
for Princeton and a career in law, 
journalism and diplomacy. But the 
Irish peddler knew nothing of that. 
He had his own work to do that late 
afternoon in the spring of 1836 in Pom- 
pey Hill. 

It all happened apparently because 
of a trivial accident. The long pull 
up the hill had been just too much for 
the loaded cart. It broke down in front 
of Colonel Dodge’s home. The peddler 
was having some difficulty in repair- 
ing his rig, and finally Colonel Dodge, 
noticing it, came out to lend him a 
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hand. As it was quite late when the 
iob was done, the Colonel invited the 
peddler to pass the night at his house. 
When Mrs. Dodge heard of it she was 
disturbed. Perhaps the man, being an 
Irishman, was a papist. The Colonel 
hadn’t thought of that. He questioned 
the man, and his wife’s fears were re- 
alized. 

Colonel Dodge expressed his sur- 
prise that a man apparently so intel- 
ligent could assent to the superstitions 
of the Roman faith. This started a 
friendly discussion in which the lowly 
peddler more than held his own with 
the distinguished member of the New 
York State legislature. The Colonel be- 
came so interested that he asked the 
peddler whether he had any books on 
Catholicism. The Irishman had one out 
in his cart which he gave to Dodge. 
Others he would send him on his re- 
turn to New York. 

The enlightened zeal of a humble 
Catholic peddler in “providing good 
things . . . also in the sight of men” 
had far-reaching consequences. Colonel 
Dodge openly expressed his interest in 
the faith to the townspeople of that 
strictly Protestant village. He and his 
wife were summoned to a heresy trial 
in the local Presbyterian church. Mak- 
ing a dramatic exit, they publicly an- 
nounced their intention of following 
the voice of conscience. They, their 
children and relatives, to the number 
of eighteen, became Catholics. Ar- 
rangements were made with the priest 
of the single Catholic church in Syr- 
acuse to visit them at intervals and 
say Mass in the Dodge house. 

Bishop Hughes of New York heard 
of this remarkable family and paid 
them a visit. He wrote the story of 
their conversion in the annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith. It was read 
with great interest all over Europe but 
especially in Ireland. A large group of 
people in Tipperary read the story of 
the Irish peddler. Now, they thought, 
we can go to America without losing 
our faith. We can settle in Pompey and 
have Mass at the Dodge’s. So it came 
to pass that Pompey Hill and the neigh- 
boring towns of Tully and Fabius were 
soon peopled with Irish farmers, all 
because one Irish peddler provided 
good things. Joun J. Scanxon, S.J. 





THEATRE 














ANNA CHRISTIE, Eugene O’Neill’s 
drama of love on a coal barge, is the 
second of the series of midwinter pro- 
ductions presented at New York City 
Center theatre. My feeling is that it 


is the best all-around production the 
New York City Theatre company has 
ever achieved, and it is gratifying to 
learn that the play has been booked 
for an extended run farther south 
along Broadway. 

None of the principal characters 
of the drama could fully qualify as a 
model of respectability. Besides, they 
are tortured by remorse or bitterness 
or desire to possess an illusion. Anna, 
a half-orphan, has become a prostitute 
and blames her father’s neglect for 
her fall. Chris, her father, is aware 
of his delinquency, but believes he 
has been a negligent parent because 
the sea has cast a spell on him. Mat 
Burke, who falls in love with Anna, 
thinking she is a pure woman, is a 
braggart filled with romantic illusions. 

Still, there is a residue of decency 
in each of them that keeps them 
striving for redemption. It is true that 
their striving is sporadic and mis- 
guided, and consists of longing more 
often than of effort. But the desire 
to salvage themselves is persistent and 
prevents them from becoming com- 
placent™ in their vices. The better 
elements in their natures, paradoxi- 
cally, set them at war with each other. 
It is a cathartic war, however, that 
may not work their redemption but at 
least purges their characters of a deal 
of dross. 


Celeste Holm, Art Smith, Kevin Mc- 
Carthy and Grace Valentine are 
starred in the production, and all of 
them are excellent in their assign- 
ments. Miss Holm’s performance as 
the embittered Anna is one of the 
finest of the season, while Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s handling of the braggadocio 
Mat Burke is persuasively truculent. 
Art Smith’s portrayal of Anna’s be- 
wildered, remorseful father is skilfully 
managed, and Grace Valentine, as a 
frowsy and tipsy no-good, pilfers half 
of the first act. 

Michael Gordon directed with un- 
faltering precision. Settings and cos- 
tumes were designed by Emeline 
Roche, and are in harmony with the 
mood of the drama. 

Although Anna Christie was origi- 
nally produced in 1921, it has more 
of the freshness and bouyancy of youth 
than any of the works of our current 
prodigies, Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller. O’Neill’s characters are 
not tied in with such ephemera as a 
faulty economic system or the prevail- 
ing fashion in psychology. They are 
just human beings in trouble, the kind 
of characters that make a play endur- 
ing. Anna, although thirty years old, 
is not as dated as Born Yesterday. The 
chances are that she will not look a 
day older when she is sixty. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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Skilled craftsmanship and 

trained representatives .. . supported 
by modern manufacturing 

methods, prime materials, and 
careful management... 


insure the delivery of quality and 
outstanding values. 
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MANHATTANVILLE 


COLLEGE 
OF THE SACRED HEART 


Convent Avenue and 133rd Street New York 27, New York 


Courses leading to degrees: B.A., Mus. B., B.F.A. 


Applicants are asked to get in touch promptly 
with the Committee on Admissions. 


Summer Session for Music Students, June 30—August 8, 1952 














Should the United States establish diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican? 


You can get the facts behind this vitally important question 
from— 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 
WITH THE VATICAN 


by 
Robert A. Graham S.J. and = Robert C. Hartnett S.J. 


a new AMERICA PRESS booklet 


Here, in one handy 48-page booklet, AMERICA’s Editor-in-Chief 
gives you a clear, concise explanation of 

— how this issue arose 

— what the United States has to gain by this move 

— why opposition has been so strong 

— who are for and who are against this proposal 


Father Graham describes the role of the Vatican substantially as 
in his four widely acclaimed AMERICA articles. 


Also, DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN con- 
tains Dr. Edward S. Corwin’s forthright statement on the alleged 
constitutional issue of “Separation of Church and State.” 





THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 East 45th Street @ New York 17, New York 
Please send me...... copies of DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE VATICAN by 
Robert A. Graham, S.J. and Robert C, Hartnett, S.J., according to the prices listed below. 

Single copies 25¢ each. Discounts: 10 to 49 copies, 10%; 50 to 99 copies, 20%; 100 
copies or more, 30%. 

(CO payment enclosed ( bill me later 
(On orders for less than $1 payment must accompany order) 
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WHEN WORLDS COLLIDE. George 
Pal, who engineered a fascinating and 
plausible interplanetary expedition in 
Destination Moon, now attempts to 
use the same formula of Technicolor, 
straightforward narrative and special 
effects to embrace his hypothesis of 
the end of the world. A calamity of 
this magnitude proves to be more than 
the ingenious but slender framework 
will support. Along the way the film 
concocts a chillingly scientific-sound- 
ing explanation for the imminent de- 
struction of our planet and a graphic, 
scale-model picturization of New York 
being engulfed by a tidal wave which 
adult audiences should find properly 
effective. 

When the film attempts to depict 
human behavior in the face of global 
catastrophe, however, it is singularly 
shallow and unconvincing. For ex- 
ample, in choosing the passenger list 
for a “modern Noah’s Ark” rocket ship, 
designed to carry a select few to be- 
gin life on another planet, the story 
is concerned, to the exclusion of any 
semblance of reason and common 
sense, with making room for both 
suitors (Richard Derr, Peter Hanson) 
of the heroine (Barbara Rush) and 
for the inevitable small orphan boy 
and his mongrel puppy. 

(Paramount) 


SUBMARINE COMMAND begins 
with a flurry of naval action in World 
War II and is climaxed by an exciting 
—even if slightly adventure-fictional in 
appearance—land, sea and air com- 
mando operation in Korea. In be- 
tween its admirably cinematic ex- 
tremities, the film is unfortunately 
preoccupied with the emotional prob- 
lems of a regular Navy officer (Wil- 
liam Holden) who is obsessed, for 
reasons not adequately accounted for 
in the script, by the conviction that 
he is a coward. His anti-social be- 
havior and_ long-drawn-out _ soul- 
searching are not only designed to 
make himself, his wife (Nancy Olson) 
and his associates unhappy but are 
also likely to be very hard on an adult 
audience. (Paramount) 


THE WILD BLUE YONDER is an- 
other well-meant but uninventive 
tribute for the family to a particular 
branch of the armed forces in World 
War II. In the air it welds the usual 
combat newsreel clips into the usual 
spectacular account of the Air Force's 
exploits (the particular subject being 
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the trial by fire of the B-29s). By com- 
parison its ground activities—a three- 
cornered romance involving two fliers 
(Wendell Corey, Forrest Tucker) and 
an Army nurse (Vera Ralston) and 
sundry other matters—seem especially 
listless and inane. (Republic) 


THE LIGHT TOUCH is the old story 
of a scoundrel regenerated through the 
love of a good woman. In this case 
the scoundrel is an art thief (Stewart 
Granger) who, before the pangs of 
conscience set in, practises all manner 
of deceptions on a young painter (Pier 
Angeli)—including marrying her un- 
der false pretenses—in order to get 
her collaboration in an elaborate art 
swindle. Miss Angeli is a very ap- 
pealing representative of virtue and 
trust, but her contribution is blunted 
both by the contrived nature of the 
script and by its tasteless insistence 
on making the monumental unscru- 
pulousness of Granger and his partner 
(George Sanders) a subject for com- 
edy. (MGM) 


SCANDAL SHEET is a lot of melo- 
dramatic nonsense for adults combin- 
ing two overworked subjects—yellow 
journalism and the accidental death 
that looks like murder. The editor 
(Broderick Crawford) of a sensation- 
mongering paper is confronted by his 
blackmailing ex-wife (Rosemary De 
Camp), who thereupon is felled by a 
lethal blunt instrument. Later the un- 
grief-stricken widower commits mur- 
der to cover up his past and is finally 
undone by his star reporter (John 
Derek) and the well-bred young lady 
from the woman’s page (Donna 
Reed). The story is acted in ap- 
propriately unreal stock-company style 
by everyone except Crawford, who 
almost makes the editor come to life. 
(Columbia) Morra WALSH 





PARATE 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY brushed 
shoulders in the pages of the press... . 
Items out of the past were adjudged 
sufficiently newsworthy to appear side 
by side with items out of the present. 
... The dispatches about the long ago 
were quite varied in content... . 
Lost-and-found activities were pub- 
licized. . . . In the third century, A.D., 
somebody lost 150 Roman imperial 
silver coins. A fortnight ago, the miss- 
ing money was at last found in Cuneo, 
Italy. . . . Mislaid ball parks were 
recovered. . . . In Panuco, Mexico, 
archeologists dug up an ancient out- 








door ball court, complete with score- 
board. . . . Suspicious attitudes were 
forsaken. . . Ever since French 
marauders attacked Winchelsea, Eng- 
land, six hundred years ago, the 
Channel town has paid a watchman 
to man a stone lookout and keep an 
alert eye on the French. Last week, 
officials decided the watchman’s job 
had become vestigial, abolished it, 
made him Keeper of the Town Mace 
at the same salary. . . . Yuletide cus- 
toms of William the Conqueror were 
reenacted. . . . In London, two ale 
conners in tricorn hats, accompanied 
by the Lord Mayor, and heralded by 
gold-coated trumpeters, knocked at a 
tavern door and demanded: “Land- 
lord, bring out your brew of ale. We 
want no tipple thin or stale.” After 
sampling the liquid, the conners pro- 
claimed: “Good sir, ’tis faultless, we 
declare. Please hang the garland, my 
Lord Mayor.” The old-time practice 
of sending bad brewers to the duck- 
ing stool has fallen into disuse. 


Three-hundred-year-old feuds were 
still making themselves felt today. .. . 
In England, a vicar sought to make 
peace between two villages which still 
harbor grudges arising out of the Eng- 
lish Civil War of three centuries ago. 
Lapley, a former Royalist town, has 
never forgiven Wheaton-Aston, a 
former Roundhead center, for helping 
Cromwell capture it in 1645. . .. Mon- 
day-morning quarterbacks were ac- 
tive. . . . From Chicago, leaving for 
the Southland, were thirty members 
of the Chicago Civil War Round 
Table, an organization devoted to 
re-fighting that war with maps and 
pencils, in an effort to establish once 
and for all whether the Confederacy 
should have won. 


Despite the accent on antiquity run- 
ning through the daily press, some- 
thing was strangely missing; to wit, 
nothing was printed about an un- 
precedented milestone passed by a 
very newsworthy antique. . . . There 
were no dispatches to the effect that 
the world’s oldest living institution, 
the Catholic Church, was once more 
breaking all records as it passed 
through its 1952nd New Year’s Day. 
. . . Perhaps the omission occurred 
because though the Church under one 
aspect is an antique under another 
aspect it is not... . It is very old, and 
at the same time very young... . 
It should be a museum piece, but, 
incredibly, it isn’t. . . . People seeing 
that it is a young contemporary of 
modern culture forget that it was also 
a contemporary of cultures long since 
buried. . . . There is nothing else like 
it in this world. Joun A. TooMEy 





Will you RETIRE 
YOUNG ENOUGH 


" .to enjoy it? 
Do you really want to work all your iife? 


You can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If 
you know where it costs less to live, and where you can 
earn a small income from a part-time business or job, you 
ean afford to retire sooner, even now perhaps. 

One of the best features of ‘“‘Where to Retire on a 
Small Income” is that every town, city, or region de- 
seribed was selected because it offers opportunities to 
get part-time or seasonal jobs or to open a part-time 
business. 

This book tells you where are the best places in_the 
U.8. to retire. It covers Florida, California, New Eng- 
land, the South, the Pacific Northwest, ete. It also in- 
cludes Hawaii, the American Virgin Islands and Puerto 


Rico. 
With this book, you learn: 

—where living costs, rents, and real estate are less 
(even where you can buy a farm for only $2500); 
—where you can live inexpensively on an island far from 

the world, yet close to neighbors; 
~-where you can go fishing all year round; where you 

can go hunting, boating, swimming, and always have 

a good time; 

—where your hobby will bring you an_ income; 

—where you stand the best chance of living longer 

You'd spend months, plus hundreds of dollars Fa 

you searched for the hundrods of facts in this book 
traveling eround the country. But alf ti facts on 
‘ittle known beauty spots, America’s favorite retire- 
ment areas, and many undiscovered towns, cities, and 
regions, are yours for just $!. 

Sooner or later—noiw or in years to come—you will want 
to be independent. Order today, while you think of it. 
Money back, of course, if you’re not satisfied. 

Don’t bother writing a letter, Simply tezr out ad. print 
name and g@?rses, and mail with $1 bill to Harian 
Publications. 197 First Ave., Greenlawn, New York. 








12 cents per word 
Payment with order 


STU Dab tinnint ia nen ny 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leather 
bindings for bibles, missals, religious art 
from Italy, Oberammergan and Belgium 
are featured in The Guild Book Shop, 
117 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 


CHESTERTON, BELLOC and BARING 
BOOKS. 250 Titles. Free Catalog. Andrew 
He 2937 North Racine, Chicago 13, 

inois. 


IRISH BOOKS, Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 














JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 115 Catholics in two countries of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 





SACRED HEART PICTURES AT COST. 
Plastic-framed, glass-covered Ibarraran 
Sacred Heart Picture. 6” x 8”. Formerly 
sold for over $2:00 each. Now 22%4¢ 
each in lots of 36. The Twelve Promises 
and Act of Family Consecration printed 
on back. A non-profit project sponsored 
by Revs. L. F. Cervantes, S.J. and E. J. 
Jakubek, S.J. 100,000 already sold. $8.10 
per carton of 36 framed pictures; mini- 
mum mailing cost payable upon delivery. 
Send check or C.O.D. order to Nu-Dell 
Plastics Corporation, 2250 North Pulaski 
Road, Chicago 39, Illinois. 
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Lay apostolate 

Eprror: From an “old pro” who has 
participated in five of them, kudos to 
Fr. Lawlor for his excellent report on 
priests’ workshops on the lay apostolate 
(Am. 12/29). 

These workshops are the great hope 
of the National Councils of Catholic 
Men and Women. They alert priests, 
who are the “soul” of Catholic Action, 
to the necessity and the methods of 
helping our Catholic laity form a com- 
plete Christian conscience and live a 
full Christian life. Thus we shall even- 
tually produce large numbers of lay 
leaders adequately equipped to carry 
on the vast and complex program of 
the National Councils. 

As moderator of the Councils in the 
Archdiocese of San Antonio, I know 
that the current scarcity of such lead- 
ers is our most acute problem. 

(Rev.) Roy Rin 

San Antonio, Texas 


Epitor: “Priests’ Workshops on the 
Lay Apostolate” brings home a story 
that really needed telling. 

I was fortunate enough to take part 
in the province-wide workshops of New 
Orleans in November, 1950 and of San 
Antonio in September, 1951. If we are 
ever to develop lay leaders capable of 
penetrating the warp and woof of the 
social fabric—the economy, the body 
politic, the mass media, race relations, 
education, the. family—we priests must 
first see the need and work out the 
means conjointly with brother priests 
and selected laymen. 

I know that the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, the Catholic 
Committee of the South, the Louisiana 
State Council of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, many dioceses and parishes, all re- 
port from their respective levels 
marked results from Father Phil Ken- 
ney’s stimulating Workshops. 

(Rev.) J. B. GREMILLION 

Shreveport, Louisiana 


Guiney collection 
Epitor: It may interest your readers 
to know that the Library of Congress 
collection of letters pertaining to 
Louise Imogene Guiney has been re- 
cently added on microfilm to the 
Guiney Collection at Immaculate 
Heart College, 2070 East Live Oak 
Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. The col- 
lege’s collection includes presentation 
copies of the poet’s books and many 
of her unpublished letters. C. B. 
New York, N. Y. 


First fruits 

Epitor: In the “Current Comment” of 
your issue of January 12 (p. 387) there 
is a reference to the Chair of Unity 
Octave that is not in strict accordance 
with fact. 

The reception of the Society of the 
Atonement into the Church is called 
the “first fruits” of the Octave. This 
statement completely ignores the mass 
conversions that took place after the 
inauguration of the Octave but before 
the Society of the Atonement entered 
the Church. 

I write as the last survivor of the 
Anglican ministers of 1908 who be- 
came priests. Our distinguished leader 
was the late Msgr. William McGarvey, 
who had been the superior of the An- 
glican religious society known as the 
Companions of the Holy Saviour. 
(C.S.S.S.) The conversion of about 
twenty Episcopal clergymen, together 
with Anglican nuns and distinguished 
laymen, was due to the enactment of 
a Canon by the General Convention of 
the Episcopal Church at Richmond, 
Va. in 1907, which permitted ministers 
of all denominations to occupy An- 
glican pulpits. These conversions began 
in 1908, a few days after the inaugura- 
tion of the Church Unity Octave. 

I am writing this because it is a 
matter of historical interest that there 
was, as is so often the case, a difference 
of opinion between two great men—- 
Paul Francis and William McGarvey. 
Both of them were enormously influ- 
enced by the reunion writings of the 
late Rev. Spencer Jones. But whilst 
Father Paul for many years deprecated 
individual conversions in favor of 
“corporate reunion,” Msgr. McGarvey 
believed that those who were con- 
vinced of papal infallibility should 
make their submission at once. 

There was another difference of 
opinion. Father Paul defended the 
validity of Anglican Orders whilst 
admitting the infallibility of the 
Pope, but Msgr. McGarvey always 
argued that the validity of or- 
dinations was a matter for the Church 
to decide. As an Anglican he acted as 
a priest; when he became a Catholic 
he considered himself a layman—until, 
of course, he was ordained a Catholic 
priest. 

All those who became Catholics in 
1908 were supporters of Father Paul 
and to my certain knowledge welcomed 
the Octave which started in the same 
year. (Mscr.) Epwarp Hawks 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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